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THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


T is easier to assert that the Government has not 
strengthened itself by its internal changes than to 
suggest any alternative appointments which would have been 
less open to criticism. Sir G. C. Lewis has no special know- 
ledge of the business of the War Office, and it is difficult to 
suppose that he can have felt any wish to undertake a new 
department ; but a similar objection would have applied to 
any other successor to Lord Hersert who could have been 
found cither in or out of the Cabinet. It was n 
that the Secretary for War should be in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Patmerstoy could only choose among 
two or three colleagues of more or less accommodating dis- 
positions. The tendency of Whig Governments to confine 
their favours within an exclusive circle derives no fresh 
illustration from the recent changes. It unluckily happens 
that no ex-official supporter of the Ministers occupies a 
Parliamentary position which fairly entitles him to a seat in 
the Cabinet. Perhaps the best available candidate would 
have been the Secretary of the Treasury who was for some 
years Under-Secretary for War, but Mr. Prex possesses 
little influence in the House, and he is supposed not to be 
a favourite with the leaders of his party. If Lord Pat- 
MERSTON ever thought of such a choice, he may probably 
have hesitated to give simultaneous promotion to two 
members of the same family. It is unfortunate that so large 
a proportion of the ablest administrators occupy seats in the 
House of Lords, while popular constituencies almost wholly 
disregard, in the selection of their members, the qualities 
which would fit them for the service of the Crown. The 
appointment of Mr. Layarp shows a creditable readiness 
to profit by vigour and ability without any exaggerated 
regard to political conformity. The new Under-Secretary 
will be better employed in the public service than in 
echoing the unmeaning demands of the Southwark voters. 
His constituents, however, are honourably distinguished 
among metropolitan electors by their preference of represen- 
tatives who have some pretensions to eminence. They will 
probably feel that the promotion of Mr. Layarp is a compli- 
ment to their judgment, while they cannot but understand 
that his pledges of various kinds are suspended during his 
continuance in office. An Under-Secretary exercises no 
influence of his own on the national policy, but it is convenient 
that a popular member of strongly Liberal opinions should 
have the opportunity of becoming officially acquainted with 
foreign affairs. 

There is no disadvantage in a reduction of the number 
of the Cabinet, but as Mr. CarpWELL was’ made disposable, 
it is perhaps surprising that he was not transferred to the 
Home Office in preference to Sir Gzorce Grey, who had 
retired some time since from active employment. Mr. 
CarDWELL is industrious, clear-headed, and legally trained, 
and, in comparison with the majority of his colleagues, he 
may be considered as in the flower of his age. Several 
years ago, he declined, from honourable motives, the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which would have placed him 
in the foremost Ministerial rank. It seems absurd to shelve 
so efficient a colleague in the Duchy of Lancaster, although 
there may have been sound practical reasons for a change in 
the Irish Office. The duties of the Secretary for Ireland are 
80 indefinite or elastic that Mr. Horsman resigned the office 
on the ground that it afforded no sufficient opportunity for 
the display of his abilities. Mr. Carpwett is not a man to 
complain of idleness when he can make employment for him- 
self, but he may probably not have understood that important 
part of his duties which consisted in keeping the native poli- 
ticians in good humour. It is notorious that the Irish 
members of the Liberal party are in a state of almost open 
mutiny. Their irritation is founded partly on the wrongs 


of the Pops, and it has been aggravated by the temporary 
collapse of the Galway job. Mr. Carpwetx would perhaps 
have served the Government better if he had professed, like 
the Lorp-LreuTENANnt, to disapprove of the rigour displayed 
by the Treasury and Post-Office. His intimation that Lord 
Caruiste had nothing to do with Cabinet secrets was not 
unnaturally regarded as supercilious, and, on the whole, it 
may be said that the ex-Secretary’s talents and virtues are 
not specially adapted to the atmosphere of Dublin. It is 
an excellent thing to be logical, well-informed, well-con- 
ducted, intelligent, moral, and decorous, but Irishmen 
prefer something of genial laxity which is not incompatible 
with clearness of insight and with resolute purpose. Mr. 
CaRDWELL is not supposed to possess that humorous tole- 
rance which best suits the trifling obliquities of Irish pro- 
jectors and politicians. The local clamour against the 
Government was directed against Lord Patmerston and Lord 
Joun RvssE LL, as the responsible authors of its foreign and 
domestic policy ; but the Premrer, himself an Irishman, and 
familiar with the peculiarities of his countrymen, seems to 
have considered that some of his unpopularity was attri- 
butable to the deficient versatility of an English financier 
and man of business. Reducing Mr. Carpwetu for the time 
to the rank of Minister without a portfolio, Lord Patmer- 
ston has gratified a personal predilection of his own, and at 
the same time provided a Secretary for Ireland who is quali- 
fied for the office by an abundant share of the national 
temperament. 

Sir Ropert Peet's public career has not been distinguished 
by prudence or consistency. When he held a minor office, 
he was self-willed and insubordinate; and the independence 
which he has affected in the House of Commons been 
largely mixed with ostentation and caprice. The name 
which he bears, supported by a remarkable oraiorical faculty, 
has never earned for him respect and confidence, although 
his speeches have commanded the attention of the House. 
His faults have been those of youth, although he is no longer 
young; and he may think himself fortunate in an oppor- 
tunity of still earning an honourable reputation in the public 
service. Lord PALMERSTON must be well aware that he is 
trying an experiment, but it is possible that the appointment 
may be brilliantly successful. Many faults of temper and 
training are passed over in favour of blood and action; and 
in Ireland it is especially desirable for a Government to 
employ an agent who will not be disliked as a pedant or 
laughed at asa novice. Sir Rosert Peer will sympathize 
with those whom he will have to influence and man 
and he ought by this time to have discovered that the mere 
display of cleverness is one of the most contemptible employ- 
ments which can occupy an able man. It may be convenient 
that an Irish Secretary should not be too easily shocked ; but 
his own conduct cau scarcely be too cautious or discreet. 
Lord Patmerston sends his emissary to Ireland with an 
olive-branch in the form of a promise that there shall be a 
line of packets to Newfoundland from the most convenient 
port, while it is significantly added that the West of Ireland is 
the nearest coast to America, and that Galway is in the direct 
line of railway communication. It is impossible to carry ont 
more fully the understanding which was so nobly repudiated 
by Lord Joun Russet, and so judiciously dangled by Lord 
Patmerston himself before the eyes of Irish members. The 
appointment of Sir Ropert Peet will be associated with the 
boon ; and if the Government hereafter attempts injustice to 
Ireland in the exercise of imprudent strictness, the Secretary 
will be able to disclaim all responsibility, on the ground that 
he is not a member of the Cabinet. Whatever may have 
been the reasons of Mr. CARDWELL’s removal, it must be 
admitted that his successor is in all respects his opposite. 

There is too much ground for the general expectation 
that the Government will be broken up at the beginning of ~ 
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1862; yet the lapse of six months may perhaps enable Lord 
PatmeErston to strengthen himself, and it will give the 
country time to refleet on its real wishes and opinions. A 
vast majority of intelligent and educated persons sincerely 
prefer a Liberal Government, although they may have little 
active enthusiasm for the present Cabinet. It is not alto- 
gether the fault of the Ministers that they carry no striking 
measures in an unwilling House of Commons. Their more 
advanced supporters, dissatisfied with an inaction which is 
sometimes unavoidable and often laudable, are too ready to 
ally themselves on secondary questions with a numerous and 
compact Opposition. The checks and disappointments which 
have thus been inflicted on the Government furnish a reason 
for rallying to its support, instead of listening to the boastful 
prophecies of the Conservative journals, The Ministers can 
rely on a small majority on important divisions, while 
Mr. Disrakut is indebted for his minor victories to a tem- 
porary combination with his enemies. It is evident that a 
Government taken from the ranks of the Opposition would 
be weak, and consequently open to pressure from without. 
Lord Patmerston commands general confidence, while Lord 
Derpy and Mr. Disraktti inspire well-founded distrust. 
The enemies of England throughout Europe anticipate with 
hope the return of Lord Matmesrury to the Foreign Office; 
and the leaders of the Opposition have openly avowed their 
want of sympathy with the national good-will to the cause 
of freedom on the Continent. When war is imminent in 
Hungary and in Italy, it would be a subject for deep regret 
that the policy of England should be directed by a party 
which is blindly devoted to Austria. 


MR. DISRAELI ON THE NAVAL DEFENCES. 


AAR. DISRAELI'S recent speech against the naval 
defences won deservedly for him applause ina 
where he has more than once sought support. e was 
warmly complimented by the organ of Mr. Bricut on 
having risen above the low level of Sir Jonny Pakinaton 
“and Mr, Henzey.” Thereare some people who are always 
rising upon the wings of extraordinary genius above the 
level of common sense as well as of common morality. Mr, 
Disraki is the most eminent of these. As it is by genius 
that the thing is done, we feel highly honoured and gratified, 
like the Irishman when he was having his shins broken by 
his sedan-chair with the bottom out, instead of walking in 
the common way, But otherwise the results to the public 
and to Mr. Disraeut’s party are scarcely to be distinguished 
from those of common trickery and nonsense. 

What Mr. Disraext proposes, in place of naval defences, is 
some sort of agreement with the French Government, limit- 
ing the respective armaments of the two countries. We con- 
jecture from this that he was the author of the notable project 
of a treaty for mutual disarmament which was proposed by 
Lord Matmessury to France and Austria on the eve of the 
Italian war, and which, if it had been accepted, would in 
all probability have involved this country, as a party bound 
to enforce its provisions, in war with one of the two hostile 
Powers, if not with both. It would be a good thing if Mr. 
Disraeut, instead of merely propounding a brilliant idea for 
the admiration of the world, would endeavour to work it out. 
Let him just try his hand at the draft of an agreement limit- 
ing the relative forse of the English and French navies. First 
of all, what constitutes force? It would be obviously absurd 
to take the mere number of ships, or the,mere number of 
guns, or the mere numberof men. To make your agreement 
good for anything, you must take in everything that goes to 
make up real strength and efficiency, including all scientific 
im provements in the structure of the vessels or in their 
artillery. You can hardly leave out of sight the support 
which the respective fleets on shore, in the shape 
of coast batteries and fortified harbours. The power of 
rapid concentration is also a most material element. Our 
navy is completely divided between distant stations, whereas 
the French crews may be transferred by railroad in three 
days from Toulon to Brest and Cherbourg. Then will arise 
the question, what ships and what men are to be considered 
as actually efficient for service? We know that the notions 
of the French on this point are pitched somewhat high, 
since, according to their own statement, they had no fleet or 
army fit for actual service when they were on the very brink 
of the long-premeditated war with Austria. Moreover, the 
relative size of the fleets is to bear a proportion to the rela- 
tive size of the armies, our fleet being allowed to exceed the 
French as the French army exceeds ours. Any variation in 


the size of the armies must therefore be provided against in 
the agreement limiting the fleets. Nor will it be possible, as 
Lord Patmerston pointed out on Thursday, to exclude all 
reference to the armaments of other Powers, the rivals and 
possible enemies of either of the two parties, It will 
further be necessary to establish a complete system of mutual 
surveillance, in order to see to the due observance of the 
compact on each side, As the Premier aptly remarks— 
“ We must have officers watching them, and they must have 
“ officers watching us ; there would be doubts and suspicions 
“of bad faith ; and, instead of laying the foundations of 
“ peace, we should be sowing the seeds of future intermi- 
“ nable dissensions.” When all these difficulties, and many 
more of the same kind which might be suggested, have 
been disposed of, Mr. Disraxti will 4 to ask himself how, 
in case of dispute, the terms of the agreement are to be en- 
forced ; and he will have to answer, by war. Practical minds 
will perhaps doubt whether it would not be better to go to 
war at once, instead of first wasting trouble in framing that 
which will inevitably lead to it. 

If England succeeds in compelling the French Government 
to limit its armaments, and save the two nations the deplo- 
rable waste of money in barren objects which is now going 
on, it will not be by paper agreements, but by bringing fully 
into play the great advantages which she possesses in this 
competition, first as a Power having none but defensive 
aims, and secondly, as a free nation. It is perfectly clear 
that a rougher and cheaper article may be available for the 
rp ee of defence than is available for the purpose of attack. 

f we meditated a march to Paris, the Volunteers would be 
useless for that particular service, and we should have to 
keep on foot a standing army of four or five hundred thou- 
sand men. But for the defence of their own soil, it is 
probably not rating the Volunteers too highly to suppose that 
they are, or might soon be made, equivalent to at least half 
their number of troops of the line ; and in this case, we have 
virtually an army of seventy or eighty thousand men, almost 
free of cost, available for the primary purpose for which we 
want an army atall. Nor does it seem impossible, or even im- 
probable, that we may be able to provide a fleet at a compara- 
tively trifling expense, which would be effective in the defence 
of our own coasts against an army attempting to land, though 
it would not be fit to attack the coast of an enemy, or to be 
sent to a distant station. It may also be inferred from the 
experience of history that the course of scientific improve- 
ment runs, in the main, in favour of defence as against 
attack ; so that the intellectual activity which is now 
being displayed on military subjects, and the inventions so 
rapidly succeeding and surpassing each other which are its 
results, will probably, in the issue, add to the advantages 
which belong to us as the defensive side. It is needless to 
dwell on the superiority which a free nation possesses over 
despotisms in the power of confidently appealing to the de- 
votion of all its citizens, England has made this appeal, 
and it is the spirit with which it has been answered, much 
more than the actual force of a body of half-drilled Volun- 
teers, that has strengthened the hands of our Government, 
and made a deep impression on the world. 

Of course Mr. Disrarui did not omit to twit Lord Pat- 
MERSTON and those who take Lord Pa.merston’s view of 
the matter, with disloyalty to the French connexion—that 
Daffy’s Elixir of Manchester and Disraelite diplomacy on 
which, as its advertising mediums are perpetually repeating, 
depend the future happiness and progress of mankind. For- 
tunately, the happiness and progress of mankind depend 
upon no diplomatic connexion whatever, but upon causes 
much more general and of surer operation. Not the least of 
these causes is the steady adherence of England to the 
principles of constitutional freedom, legality, and honour, 
of which her history, with all its blots and flaws, is on 
the whole the most consistent example, and of which 
the French despotism, founded on usurpation and violence, 
and appealing alternately to arbitrary force and revolutionary 
passions, is of necessity the natural foe. The hostility to France 
which the French party in this country are perpetually 
putting into the mouths of their opponents has never been 
expressed by avy human being. All that the national party 
desire is that we should treat France as we treat, or ought to 
treat, all other nations—that we should bear ourselves to- 
wards her amicably, courteously, uprightly, but without loss 
of our self-respect, as an English gentleman bears himself 
towards his neighbours in the intercourse of life. We depre 
cate those too particular and somewhat Pecksniffian caresses in 
which the Apostles of Peace and Mr. Disrazxt delight to 
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indulge. We deprecate them partly because, for the life of 
us, we cannot see anything in French character, politics, 
morality, or diplomacy which is peculiarly congenial to ours, 
and fitted to form the basis of an exclusive friendship—partly 
and principally because affected embraces are pretty certain 
to end in aggravated disagreement. We do not shrink from 
adding that, though old feuds and recollections of Waterloo 
may be gradually subsiding, we doubt whether the whole 
French nation are yet quite as well disposed towards England 
as Mr. Cospen’s landlady on the Boulevards was when he 
paid his bill ; and a course of victories and successful raids 
over Europe, such as that which France ran under the First 
NaPo.eoy, is apt to leave behind it in a nation an ambitious 
and unquiet spirit, especially when every stimulant that can 
keep up such a spirit is sedulously applied by Napotgon’s 
heir. All that we desire is to let France see, once for all, 
that her extravagant armaments are as useless for the purpose 
of aggression as they are needless for the purpose of self- 
defence. When that is once made clear, even a despotism 
will hardly be able to tax much further the sufferance of the 
French people. The process, no doubt, is one which every 
rational man would wish to avoid. But at the rate at which 
the French finances are now going, it can scarcely be a very 
long one ; and for the reasons we have stated, there is ground 
for hoping that it may be comparatively cheap. 


AMERICA. 


CCORDING to the latest accounts from the seat of 

war in Virginia, the outposts of the main armies 
were almost in contact, and a general battle of 50,000 
men on each side was supposed to be imminent. It would 
be absurd to speculate on the military reasons which may in- 
fluence the hostile commanders, but, on political grounds, it 
seems to be the interest of the Confederates to avoid a 
general action. If the numbers are nearly equal, it is 
impossible to anticipate the result of a battle, and defeat 
would be more ruinous to the weaker party than to the 
Government which commands unlimited supplies of men 
and money. The loss of 10,000 men on the Federal side 
would be instantly replaced, and the desire to avenge a 
serious discomfiture would, if possible, stimulate and in- 
crease the unanimous demand for the prosecution of the 
war. The Confederates are weaker in all means of repair- 
ing disasters, although it is possible that they may have 
organized as effective an army of operations. Their ulti- 
mate hopes of victory must depend on the advance of the 
Northern troops into the heart of an enemy’s country. 
Unless their commanders see their way to a seizure of the 
bridges on the Potomac, and to a demonstration against 
Washington itself, they will probably give way for the 
purpose of drawing the Federal army further from 
its base of operations. Their retreat will be rendered 
compulsory if General M‘CLELLAN advances without further 
obstruction from the Western part of the State. His success 
in the most important skirmish which has yet taken place 
has naturally been reported with great exaggeration by the 
New York journals, but the capture of 1000 prisoners and 
the death of the Confederate general augur favourably for 
the cause of the United States. General Scorr appears to 
persevere in his plan of forcing back the Southern army 
by the pressure of overwhelming numbers. The con- 
quest of Virginia, though it may not ‘necessarily decide 
the fortune of the war, will be a heavy discouragement to 
the Seceders, and, with the aid of the sympathizing citizens 
of the western counties, it may perhaps be found possible to 
administer the affairs of the State without an utter disre- 
gard to constitutional forms, General Scorr will probably 
be in no hurry to engage his troops in the Carolinas, and 
the campaign will not be unsatisfactory if it restores the 
authority of the Federal Government in Virginia, in Mis- 
souri, and in Eastern Tennessee. Success may perhaps 
dispose the politicians of the North to listen to terms of 
compromise, and a year’s experience of civil war will 
teach them that even victory is not unattended by in- 
convenience. 

The incidental difficulties of a domestic struggle already 
perplex the Government of Washington. An order has 
been issued to admit no more fugitive slaves into the 
camp, but it will be impossible to restore the runaways into 
servitude, and it will be difficult to dispose of them within 
the lines of the army. The CoMMANDER- 
Ix-Cuigr may probably be trusted, on another pressing ques- 
tion, to turn 0 deat ent to the bloodthirsty appeals of the 


Republican newspapers. Among General M‘CLEeLLAn’s 
prisoners are some officers who lately held rank in the army 
of the United States, and the New York Times insists that 
they shall be put to death as deserters. Mr. Lrxcotw showed 
much want of taste when he contrasted in his Message the 
uniform loyalty of the private soldiers with the frequent de- 
fections of the officers ; for the adhesion of the educated portion 
of the army to the cause of their respective States was a proof 
that they preferred that which they regarded as their primary 
allegiance to their prospects of professional advancement, 
In the ranks of the army there was, as the Prestpent is wél] 
aware, scarcely a single American citizen. The Irish recruits, 
the English deserters, and the German immigrants, who made 
up the regular force, in default of a home, a country, or a 
principle of their own, naturally adhered, with the fidelity of 
mercenaries, to the flag of the Union. The soldiers did their 
duty, and the officers may perhaps have committed a mistake, 
but those who demand that they should be shot by Court- 
martial urge the Government to commit a series of cowardly 
murders. General Scott, who is perhaps already impatient 
of civilian violence, will scarcely fail to protect his former 
comrades from a shameless violation of the laws of war. It 
is to the credit of Mr. Liycotn and Mr. Sewarp that they 
are habitually attacked for their alleged clemency to the so- 
called rebels ; and it may be hoped that they will interfere with 
the execution of the sentence which will probably be passed 
by the New York Courts on the crew of a captured pri- 
vateer. Notwithstanding the terms of the Presipent’s pro- 
clamation, the employment of privateers is strictly confor- 
mable to the laws of the United States ; and their crews can 
only be treated as pirates on the assumption that they are 
not in the service of a belligerent. Whatever fictions might 
have been thought expedient three months ago, it is mon- 
strous to summon out an army of 500,000 men, and at the 
same time to deny the existence of a war. Mr. JErrerson 
Davis is a rebel and a traitor only in the sense in which the 
same terms of abuse were applied by the loyal party to the 
insurgents of 1776. WasHINGTON insisted from the first on 
the equal treatment of prisoners on both sides, and the 
English generals never seriously contested the justice of his 
demand. The Southern Prestpent would act wisely in 
giving regular commissions instead of letters of marque to 
the vessels in the employment of his Government ; but the 
United States are, of all nations of the earth, the most 
recently pledged to the doctrine that privateers are engaged, 
not in piracy, but in legitimate warfare. 

The success of the Southern cruisers in breaking the 
blockade and in capturing American vessels will probably 
induce the Government to take vigorous measures for 
strengthening the naval force in the Gulf of Mexico, Not- 
withstanding the bluster of the press, neither England nor 
France will be weak enough to allow their vessels to be 
seized and confiscated under colour of a paper blockade. If 
the Sumter can pass at pleasure in and out of New Orleans, 
there is no reason why fleets of cotton ships should not 
follow in the same track. For the interests of peace, it is 
perhaps better that the blockade should be made effective 
than that the acknowledged rights of neutrals should be 
vindicated by the English squadron. With all the resources 
of the North at its command, the Federal Government will 
have little difficulty in buying and manning a sufficient 
number of vessels to prevent the passage of merchantmen in 
or out of the blockaded ports. The ships of war would be 
sufficiently strong and numerous to repel i as of the 
enemy on their less effective consorts. If Congress passes 
the Bill for enabling the Government to collect duties at sea, 
the President will probably have sufficient prudence to 
abstain from making use of so unprecedented a power. After 
declaring a blockade as of an enemy's port, the United States 
Government cannot relieve themselves from their legal obli- 
gations to neutrals by the idle pretence that the rebellious 
ports are a part of their own dominions. The right of col- 
lecting revenue on a sea-board runs with the possession of 
the coast, and it involves the corresponding duty of protect- 
ing commerce both from illegal violence and from every rival 
fiscal claim. New Orleans may possibly be the property of 
the United States, but it is not in the possession of the 
Federal Government. A duty levied by the blockading 
squadron would not prevent the Confederate authorities 
from applying the provisions of their own tariff as soon as a 
vessel approached the shore. Still more pre-eminently absurd 
would be the demand of customs duties on a cargo which the 

Congress, as might be expected, merely echoes the popular 
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feeling of the moment. The grants of men and money exceed 
by a fourth the demands of the Government, although it is 
improbable that the whole amount of either supply will be 
required during the present year. A vote of indemnity to 
the Presipeyt, though utterly worthless according to the 
law and the Constitution, expresses with sufficient fidelity 
the general opinion of the North. The Morriut Tariff is 
retained in all its selfish iniquity, with the unobjectionable 
additions which were recommended by the Szcrerary of 
the Treasury. The debates derive their only interest from 
the useless protests of a scanty minority of sympathizers 
with the South from the Border States. Both branches 
of the Legislature are hurrying over their business with the 
utmost speed, and the extraordinary session will probably 
have closed about the end of July. It is impossible to 
deny that in limiting the opportunity of debate, as well 
as in throwing their whole strength into the contest, 
the Northern Americans vindicate their character 
for good sense, resolution, and vigour. Not a word of 
previous criticism on the rapidity of their change of senti- 
ment, or on their temporary extravagance of language, re- 
quires either retractation or apology. From first to last, in 
wisdom or in folly, the proceedings of the North have taken 
foreigners by surprise. The long continuance of abject sub- 
mission, the sudden revulsion of feeling in favour of war, 
and finally the astonishing armaments which have been 
raised, produced the appropriate impressions of astonishment, 
of contempt, and finally of admiration. The enterprise of 
the Federal Government still seems to be impracticable, 
unless the Seceding States offer an unexpected submission. 
Nevertheless, if the conquest of the Slave regions can by any 
means be accomplished, the efforts of the North seem calcu- 
lated to effect the object for which they are designed. 


INDIAN ACCOUNT KEEPING. 


IR CHARLES WOOD has made another prosperity 
speech, which may or may not assist the negotiation of 

the loan which, as usual, he asks for in aid of the flourishing 
resources of the dependency over which he rules. It is very 
easy for a cheerful baronet to ramble in a few flimsy sen- 
tences over all the great topics which concern the govern- 
ment of India, and to bid the public cultivate the same 
elasticity of hope in which his own temperament leads him 
to indulge, We believe that there is much in the present 
condition of India to dispel the despondency which so long 
prevailed on the subject, but the encouragements which the 
Secretary of State for India presents are not exactly those 
from which we should be disposed to draw much consola- 
tion. Of course we are told, as we are told every year, 
that a considerable loan will be required, and that the epoch 
of the coming Indian surplus is fixed for the year after next. 
The railway expenditure is described, as in former speeches, 
as the sole occasion for the loan ; and the fact is carefully 
concealed that, under the name of railway deposits, the 
Indian Government has in fact been borrowing very large 
sums, the balance of which still remains to be repaid out of 
the contemplated loan. But the evil which lies at the root 
of all financial difficulties in India is not so much the con- 
stant deficit as the utter uncertainty of all prospective 
estimates, and the entire fallacy of every official account 
which the Calcutta authorities have transmitted to Eng- 
land. Mr. Wutson sacrificed his life jn the attempt 
to restore order to the Indian finances—Mr. Larne, 
by a timely return, has happily escaped the same termi- 
nation to his labours. Yet the very last accounts which 
have come home are full of errors more flagrant than 
any that have been confessed in previous years ; and the last 
estimates framed by Mr. Larne himself are, in the opinion of 
Sir Cuartes Woop, and, as it would seem by his statement, 
are confessed by Mr. Larye to be utterly unworthy of credit. 
_ Sir Cartes Woop’s statement with reference to the 
accounts of the year 1859-60 would be amusing enough if 
it were less serious in its consequences, There is an ad- 
mitted error of 3,500,000/. in the income, and of 2,000,000. 
in the expenditure of India during a year free from all ex- 
ceptional disturbances. The two blunders to some extent 
counteracted each other, and Sir Cuartes Woop seems to 
have regarded it as a very satisfactory result that the antici- 
pated deficit of 9,000,000/. has been increased by a sum 
rather less than 2,000,000/. No hope is held out of a more 
exact accordance between the figures and the facts of the fol- 
lowing year ; and the expectations of Sir CuarLes Woop and 
Mr. Larne with reference to the curren} year differ by not 


less than 1,200,0007. Perhaps the most singular discrepancy 
of all is that which has occurred in the amount of the cash 
balances. Very recently a paper arrived from India, in 
which the balance at the close of the last financial year was 
estimated at about 11,500,0001, By a subsequent report, a 
couple of months later in date, the actual amount was re- 
ported to have been nearly 13,000,000l., the exact difference 

being 1,402,000l. 

If anything could be a proof of the disgraceful system of 
account-keeping which prevails in India, such a fact as this 
ought, one would suppose, to be conclusive ; but because the 
little error of a million and a half happens to be on the right 
side, Sir Cuartes Woop regards it as the most satisfactory 
evidence of the improved state of Indian finance, and “feels 
“assured that he need say nothing further to point out that 
“greater confidence than hitherto may be placed on the 
“system of accounts in India, and that that confidence ought 
“to be extended to the estimate for the current year.” Sir 
CuarLes Woop must have had great confidence in the in- 
difference with which Indian financial statements are listened 
to, when he ventured on so preposterous a paradox ; and if 
anything could add to the absurdity of such an appeal, it 
would be found in the next sentence of his speech, in which 
he declares his entire disbelief in the estimate for which he 
invites the confidence of Parliament and the country. The . 
truth is, Indian accounts are so thoroughly untrustworthy 
that it is mere waste of time to discuss the elaborate 
balance-sheets which are annually produced only to be 
falsitied a few months later ; and the first element of business- 
like method in the management of the public exchequer is 
as much wanting as it was before an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been sent to put the accounts of the 
Indian Government into working order. There can be 
neither effective economy nor judicious expenditure—and 
the one is as needful in India as the other—while 
the Supreme Government is in total darkness both as to its 
resources and its liabilities. The most recent errors have 
fortunately been on the right side, but the essence of frugal 
government is a trustworthy system of account, and no time 
ought to be lost in introducing into India the same method 
in these matters which has removed all uncertainty from the 
balance-sheets of the Imperial Government. When India 
learns to keep account of its revenue and expenditure, there 
may be some hope of securing a surpius, and applying it for 
the benefit of the country ; but the confusion which is still 
allowed to prevail not only baffles the inquiries of the autho- 
rities at home, but paralyses the action of the local Govern- 
ment. 

In the absence of any figures from which the saving in 
future years may be estimated, it is so far satisfactory to 
find that the expenditure ought to fall far short of that to 
which we have been accustomed. The reduction of 200,000 
men in the strength of the native army since the year 
1858-9 must lead to a large reduction of expense, whether 
it may or may not reach the sum of 9,000,000l., which is 
Sir Cuartes Woop’s random guess. The fluctuations of the 
opium-tax, it seems, will cause a ruinous diminution in 
the revenue of the current year; but, after every 
allowance, it may be assumed as a fair subject for con- 
gratulation that the disbanding of an enormous army will do 
much to relieve the financial embarrassments of India. 
Vague speculations of this kind are all that the Indian de- 
partment is able to furnish for the information of the public, 
and while it may be hoped that the long-promised surplus 
will at some time or other appear, it is difficult to place 
much reliance on the predictions of a Minister who has so 
often prophesied falsely, and who has nothing more definite 
to say than that “he hopes that in one way or another the 
“deficiency will entirely disappear.” 

We are not without some chastened hope of the same 
kind ourselves ; but what the country has a right not merely 
to hope for, but to demand, is that an end should be put to 
these slipshod statements of account, and that the figures 
paraded by a responsible Minister for the information of the 
House of Commons and the encouragement of his friends 
in the money-market should have some appropriate rela- 
tion to actual facts. An Indian Budget founded on purely 
fanciful figures is a farce unworthy of the slightest atten- 
tion, and if the House of Commons can be brought to insist 
on anything with reference to India, we do hope that it will 
protest against being trifled with by the production of such 
accounts and estimates as have hitherto been received from 
India. If a surplus cannot be obtained, at least. it 
may be ascertained how much revenue is realized, how 
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it is applied, and what prospect there is of a reduction of 
expenditure, or an increase of revenue. Without this know- 
ledge it is idle to debate the feasibility of this or that under- 
taking for the promotion of the prosperity of the country, 
and equally vain to assure the world that the loan asked for 
for the present emergency will assuredly be the last which 
England will be expected to furnish. To reform the expen- 
diture and to increase the revenue of India is almost a hope- 
less task, so long as the densest ignorance prevails as to what 
the outlay or the income of the current year is likely to be. 
Those who should have the best information confess that 
they are as much in the dark as the outside world, and while 
this is the case, their projects of reform will deserve that 
amount of confidence which is reposed in legislation based 
on total ignorance. The first requisite in Indian finance is 
to let some light into the mystery of Indian accounts. No 
one can guess what revelations might result from the simple 
measure of introducing an intelligible system of account ; nor 
can any opinion as to the past, or any judgment of what 
is prudent in the future, be worthy of the least regard, so 
long as the authorities both in India and at home treat 
errors of millions as satisfactory evidence of improvement, 
and invite the confidence of men of business for statements 
which are declared in the same breath to be altogether 
fallacious. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


Cc. is difficult to suppose that the Austrian Government is 
ignorant of the motives and principles of the Hungarian 
Diet, but the policy which dictated the Imperial Rescript 
remains for the present unintelligible. The discourteous 
style of the document seems to indicate a desire for the 
rupture which its substance could not fail to produce ; yet 
it is strange that the Empzror should have made so many 
apparent concessions with the purpose of ultimately reverting 
to coercion. The lawless despotism which had subsisted 
since the Russian invasion was thought to have become 
untenable after the collapse of the Austrian military power 
in 1859. Taught by late experience, the Court of Vienna 
began to consult the good-will of its subjects, and the Council 
of the Empire still represents the system of conciliation 
which has to a certain extent revived the loyalty of the 
hereditary German provinces. Without Hungary, Austria 
would dwindle into a secondary Power, and overtures were 
naturally made to the free and warlike nation which had 
in former times been the best support of the Imperial throne. 
The organization of the counties was restored. The principal 
nobles were appointed Presidents of the local Assemblies, 
and finally the Diet was summoned to arrange the terms of 
a complete reconciliation. Up to this point, the advisers 
of the Emperor were probably in earnest, although their 
liberal opinions were of too Austrian and official a type to 
enable them to understand the difference between inherited 
rights and privileges conceded by the favour of the 
Crown. The relaxation of usurped authority seemed to the 
Government a precious boon, while the Hungarians them- 
selves regarded the partial acknowledgment of their fran- 
chises as a new and unjustifiable exercise of arbitrary power. 
From the commencement of the negotiations the national 
leaders avowed their objects with praiseworthy openness and 
sincerity. They insisted, in the first instance, that the 
electoral summons should be issued to all the provinces of the 
Kingdom, and they have ever since steadily refused to proceed 
to legislation in a mutilated and imperfect Diet. They further 
demanded that the King should undergo the ceremony of. 
coronation, with the preliminary condition that he should 
take the customary oath to the Constitution. Finally, they 
required the restoration of the Hungarian Ministry, and the 
separate administration of the War and Finance departments. 
The validity of the laws of 1848 had already been partially 
admitted, as the elections had been completed under the 
system which was then established. The Hungarian demands 
could only be met by acceptance or refusal, as the principle 
which they involved was positive and leyal, and wholly irre- 
spective of political convenience. It was for the Government 
to consider whether the allegiance of Hungary was worth 
securing at the cost of restoring the whole mass of con- 
' fiscated rights. Whether the sacrifice was expedient or 
ruinous, it was obviously useless, except for purposes of 
delay, to haggle about the price of Hungarian loyalty. 
The Scumertinc Ministry were probably slow in under- 
standing that the demands of Hungary were, by an intrinsic 
necessity, equivalent to an ultimatum. Except in England, 


the instinct of constitutional right is imperfectly developed 
in Europe. The Hungarians have, by a peculiar fortune 
connected with their character and geographical position, 
escaped the levelling monotony which prevails over the rest 
of the Continent. Their institutions, however rude and im- 
perfect, have preserved the principle of freedom, inasmuch 
as the prerogatives of the Crown have always been rigidly 
defined by law. The unity of the kingdom and its indepen- 
dence of the Empire rest, not on considerations of expedi- 
ency, but on immemorial tradition. The arguments of 
Austrian politicians against duality of power were as irrele- 
vant to the dispute as if they had been directed against the 
existence of the Magyar race and language. The coronation 
oath itself was exacted, not as a pledge of Royal good faith, 
but as the ancient and indispensable condition of the legal 
occupancy of the throne. The case was stated so fully, so 
clearly, and so uniformly, that even official understandings 
taust at last have perceived the difference between a legal 
right and a humble request. Nevertheless the negotiations 
proceeded, either because it was thought important to gain 
time, or under the conviction that it might at any moment 
become necessary to grant the entire Hungarian demands. 
Perhaps the Government of Vienna hoped that disappoint- 
ment and distrust would induce the leaders of the Diet to 
commit some act of violence or encroachment. ‘The Minis- 
ters of a Continental Sovereign are slow in discovering the 
security from practical blunders which is furnished by 
habitual attachment to law. It is a great advantage when 
wisdom in action is identified with logical adherence to a 
definite principle. It has been the interest of the Hungarian 
leaders to abide with scientific accuracy by the position 
which they assumed at the commencement of the dispute. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, have constantly shifted 
their ground, as their hopes of success have varied with 
changing circumstances. 

The great majority of patriots in Hungary considered it 
hopeless to rely on the good faith of the Court which had 
so repeatedly deceived them. Moderate statesmen, however, 
persuaded their colleagues that it was better to try an ex- 
periment which might, with either result, be equally 
turned to advantage. Ifthe Austrian Government desired 
to restore the rule of law, it was better to secure the free- 
dom of the country without war or revolution. In the 
more probable event of a rupture, it was more satisfactory 
to act on demonstration than on merely probable assump- 
tion. It was easy to discover that the Ministers at Vienna 
would refuse to comply with the legal demands of Hungary ; 
but, as Patey observes of Copernicus and Newton, “he 
“alone discovers who proves.” The Emperor's Rescript 
completes and closes the induction which hasty reasoners 
would rashly have taken for granted. 

The Austrian Government can only have one ground of 
reliance in defying the indignation of Hungary. The old 
experiment of ruling by division of races and of classes ig to be 
tried once more as a last resource. The Emperor professes 
a paternal solicitude for the inhabitants of the Sclavonic ~ 
provinces, and he cannot prevail upon himself to sanction 
any modern laws except those which extend the franchises 
of the humbler classes. In Poland, where there are no de- 
pendent races to excite against a superior caste, the Russian 
authorities have recently tried to create popular disaffection 
against the nobles and landowners. Austria has already 
adopted the same device in Galicia, and hopes are 
entertained that the lower classes in Hungary may be 
detached from the national cause. Political treason and 
social revolution are questionable instruments in the hands 
of an absolute Government, and there is reason to believe that 
the conspiracy of despotism with anarchy will fail in 
Hungary. Twenty years ago, the Magyar system of oligarchy 
was injurious to the Sclavonic subjects of the kingdom, while 
it oppressed and degraded the dependent provinces, When 
the Hungarians rose against Austrian usurpations, necessity 
as well as justice compelled them to communicate their ex- 
clusive privileges both to their neighbours and to the 
humbler classes in Hungary itself. The Transylvanians and 
Croatians have now a common interest in the independence 
of the Hungarian Crown, and the people, even in the war of 
1848, were heartily united with the gentry. The army which 
overthrew the Austrian forces in a dozen battlefields 
was recruited in the villages of Hungary, and it is not 
probable that the desire of foreign rule has been 
increased by twelve years’ experience of Austrian policemen 
and tax-collectors, The system of compelling the payment 
of the revenue by quartering soldiers on the inhabitants 
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is of itself sufficient to create universal hostility to the 
usurping Government. The educated classes, as in other 
countries, preserve the tradition of freedom and independence, 
but when the nobles appeal to arms, the most warlike popu- 
lation in Europe will undoubtedly rally round the national 
flag. Those who are inclined to defend the policy of the 
Austrian Government ought to consider how great an 
injury and insult is offered to the Diet by the assumption 
that the Legislature of the country is unable or unwilling to 

tect the interests of all sections of the community. The 

inction which is drawn in the Rescript between just and 
unjust laws is equivalent to a denial of that legislative 
power which has not hitherto been openly disputed. 

It is a question of secondary importance whether the Re- 
script is received in silence or resented by an oe 
answer. Both parties in the dispute fully understand that 
negotiation is at an end, and the Austrian Government per- 
haps hopes that the Diet and the authorities of the counties 
will at once abdicate their functions. The national leaders 
will probably disappoint the enemy by continuing as far as 

ible to exercise the administrative powers which have 
recently been resumed. The Diet will assuredly not legalize 
any tax, nor will the counties recognise the validity of any 
foreign mandate. Actual collision will be probably postponed 
because the country is disarmed, and the fortresses which 
were in 1848 centres of resistance are occupied by Austrian 
isons. Resistance will commence whenever it can be 
attempted with a prospect of success, and if it can be main- 
tained for a short time, the Hungarian troops in the Im- 
rial army will, if possible, force their way to their homes. 
Whe Rescript is the disavowal of every attempt which has 
been made to retain Hungary in willing subjection. 


MANCHESTER THEORIES AND AMERICAN FACTS. 


T is remarkable that the leaders of the Manchester party 
have never thought it necessary to favour the world 
with their account of American secession and civil war, as 
seen from the point of view of the Radical platform. The 
events which are now taking place on the other side of the 
Atlantic ought to be profoundly interesting to politicians 
who have hitherto looked to the United States as a model 
of all that a nation should be ; yet not a word, so far as we 
can remember, has been uttered either by Mr. CoppEn or 
Mr. Bricut since the first news of the secession of South 
Carolina, from which it can be inferred that those events 
have engaged their serious study for a single moment. In 
other days, the apostles of peace and democracy used to have 
plenty to say about the great Republic of the Western 
world. They were eloquent, or at least fluent, on the un- 
rivalled moral and social benefits which the Americans 
derived from their characteristic political institutions. Mr. 
Bricut, in particular, never made a speech without extolling 
the pacific and economic virtues of democracy as exemplified 
in the United States, and suggesting how much better it 
would be for England to have no Court, no aristocracy, no 
standing army, no Established Church, and, as a consequenee, 
no wars, no debt, and next to no taxes. In his Reform 
_— of two or three years ago, the admirable working 
an indiscriminate suffrage beyond the Atlantic was his 
stock argument it favour of extending the franchise in 
England to the least instructed portion of the commu- 
nity. How is it that all of a suddem the subject of 
America has been dropped—and dropped, too, just at a 
time when it has come to be extraordinarily interesting ? 


Both Mr. Brient and Mr. Cospen have repeatedly addressed 


public meetings of their countrymen since the commence- 
ment of the present struggle, yet they have never felt it in- 
cumbent on them even to glance at the bearing of current 


~ facts on their favourite theories. It would be exceedingly 


gratifying and reassuring to their disciples to see it demon- 
strated that secession and civil war illustrate and confirm the 
dogmas of the Manchester school ; but the demonstration is 
pertinaciously withheld. It would be only honest, on the 
other hand, to confess that experience has failed to support 
doctrines which have heretofore been proclaimed with all the 
passionate vehemence of sectarian infallibility ; but no such 
confession has yet been vouchsafed. The Manchester orators 
are provokingly silent on the one theme of all others on 


- which their admirers and their critics alike would just now 


ecogerly listen to them. 
ortunately, the world does not really lose much by a 
silence which can only be disappointing to those who have 


' ‘believed in these gentlemen’s candour, fairness, and love of 


truth. The lessons of the American struggle stand out with 
sufficient prominence on the surface of events, and the 
average popalar intellect is quite able to appreciate them, 
It will not be easy henceforth for demagogues to persuade 
even the most credulous and uninformed of their country- 
men that war is exclusively, or specially, the game of kings 
or the trade of aristocracies. It is possible that some Trans- 
atlantic Bricut or Coppen of the twentieth century may 
succeed in satisfying a New York mob that the 
war between North and South was got up by militia 
colonels eager for promotion, by jobbing capitalists in quest 
of a seven per cent. investment, and by hungry news- 
paper editors in want of “sensation” phs ; but it is 
not likely that any wholesale falsification of contemporary 
history will be practised on disinterested bystanders. It 
is at length plain to all mankind that a national war 
mania may coexist with a genuine detestation of royalty and 
aristocracy, that the absence of a standing army is no 
guarantee for the pacific virtues of a people, and even that a 
turn for contracting war-loans is not necessarily incom- 
— with universal suffrage and vote by ballot. No 
uropean monarchy or oligarchy ever rushed into an armed 
struggle more heartily, or laid the foundations of a national 
debt with a freer hand, than the American democracy. It 
may be added that no Tory politician of the very oldest 
Old-World school ever declaimed more fiercely against the 
guilt of a “ wicked and unnatural rebellion” than the popular 
orators and journalists of a land which dates its history from 
a successful insurrection against established authority. To 
the impartial student of human nature there is, of course, 
nothing very novel or astonishing in the discovery that a 
form of Government which offers unrestrained scope to the 
passions of the least instructed portion of a people affords 
an imperfect security against national delusions. The only 
wonder is, that it should ever have occurred to politicians 
not devoid of common sense that institutions which exclude 
or neutralize the influence of educated minds on public 
affairs necessarily exempt a nation from errors and misfor- 
tunes to which all political communities are more or less 
subject. 
here is a somewhat more plausible fallacy which is also 
decisively refuted by this American conflict. It has always 
been a favourite notion with our peacemongers that a 
palpable commuziity of interests—more especially of com- 
mercial interests—between two countries, is an infallible 
security against their ever going to war with each other. 
There is no dogma about which Manchester politicians feel 
more positive than this—that close commercial intimacy is 
an unfailing guarantee for peace. No nation, they tell us, 
will ever make war against its best customers. Mr. CoppEn 
only asks five or ten years’ fair play for his Commercial Treaty, 
and he pledges his word that it will be past the power of all 
the diplomatists and admirals in creation ever again to 
embroil England and France in a quarrel. Only let the 
seventy millions of people on the two shores of the British 
Channel learn to trade together, and to “ know and under- 
“stand each other,” and he will defy all the clubs in Pall 
Mall and all the unprincipled writers in Printing-house 
Square to set them by the ears) Mr. Bricut, as usual, 
caricatures and exaggerates the theories of his less indis- 
ereet coadjutor, and recommends that the French language 
should be universally taught in English schools by way of pre- 
cluding the possibility of future international inisunderstand- 
ings. There is some plausibility, and even a limited amount 
of truth, in this “community-of-interests” doctrine, but 
passing events might suffice to warn its most enthusiastic 
votaries that it does not quite exhaust all the facts of human 
nature. No conceivable commercial treaty can ever unite 
England and Franee, or any other two countries, in relations 
of closer intimacy than those which eighty years of a common 
national existence have cemented between the Northern and 
Southern halves of the American Confederation ; yet, after 
all, it turns out that a war between them is more than 
possible. They have traded together for three generations 
with no custom-house barrier to obstruct their intercourse. 
They have railways, telegraphs, post-office, and all the rest 
of the apparatus of civilized existence, in common—not to 
speak of social and domestic ties. They perfectly “know 
“and understand each other,” and no diversity of mother 
tongue interferes with their thorough mutual comprehension. 
Yet all this does not prevent them from plunging into a wat 


which, if we are to judge from the singular bitterness of the - 


language held on both sides, threatens to be among the fiercest 
known to modern history. Here, then, we have the least 
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irrational article of the Manchester creed tested under pecu- 
liarly favourable conditions, and found wanting. No sensible 
man will dream of denying that community of trading and 
other interests is ordinarily a potent peace-maker ; but no 
man with his eyes open to what is passing in America will 
venture to assert that any condition of international relations 
which it is in the power of commercial diplomacy to create 
can be relied upon as a specific against war. 
It would not be discreditable to politicians who assume 
the guidance of popular opinion to give themselves the 
trouble of readjusting their theories into some decent con- 
formity with notorious facts. Mr. Coppen and Mr. Batcur 
certainly owe it to their followers to take some account of 
current events which, to say the least, are not apparently 
reconcileable with dogmas to which they still claim an un- 
questioning assent. There could not be a more appropriate 
or useful subject for their oratory at the next Rochdale or 
Birmingham tea-meeting than the American civil war, con- 
sidered with reference to the distinctive creed of the Peace 
party. We can safely assure them that a serious exposition 
of this most interesting topic would command universal 
attention, and would be welcomed by thinking men as a 
valuable contribution to political science. We are sorry 
that we cannot indulge any confident expectation that 
either of the Radical agitators will recognise the moral obli- 
gation of grappling with an awkward question, or retracting 
a demonstrated fallacy. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY NAVY ESTIMATES. 


O one who has the least knowledge of what is going on 
in the dockyards of France and other countries can for 
a moment doubt the urgent necessity of the vote which has 
just been taken for the construction of additional iron-cased 
ships. With a candour which would have been more cre- 
ditable if it had been less tardy, Mr. Linpsay himself has at 
length admitted the fallaciousness of the private information 
which induced him so long to dispute notorious facts authen- 
ticated by the best official and non-official evidence, and gua- 
ranteed by the most exact statements of the names of the 
ships in progress in the various dockyards of the French 
Emperor. Altogether, as Lord Ciarence Pacer stated, the 
French have sixteen large iron-plated vessels and eleven 
flouting batteries, either afloat or in course of construction. 
Of these, nine are Jaunched ; one more is either in the water 
or on the point of being so; and the remainder are being 
pushed on with the energy with which the Emperor Napo- 
LEON has invariably pursued a favourite idea. It is quite 
possible that the whole of this formidable fleet of twenty- 
seven shot-proof ships may be in commission within a year 
and a half or two years. 
Against these threatening preparations we have four 
vessels nearly ready, though not one has yet gone to sea. 
Two more are in pro The Achilles has been actually 
‘commenced within the last week, and five wooden ships have 
been ordered to be converted. This makes but twelve, of 
which nearly half are as yet untouched. Either three 
or six more are now proposed to be laid down in the course 
of the autumn, and though the necessity for this further 
exertion is plain enough, its sufficiency may well be doubted. 
Eighteen ships, though they will probably be superior in size 
and armament, are not the sort of fleet which England should 
have to set against twenty-seven iron-cased ships across the 
Channel, Even Mr. Linpsay acknowledges that the fleet 
of England ought to surpass that of any other country, and 
it is not too much to say that it should equal the combined 
forces of Continental Europe. But for political considera- 
tions, the Admiralty would probably have extended its de- 
mand far beyond the vote which has been unanimously passed, 
and, however formidable the expense may be, it isidle to de- 
ceive ourselves into the belief that what the Government now 
proposes to do will be more than an instalment of that recon- 
struction of the navy which has become an absolute necessity. 
We may assume that sooner or later an adequate pro- 
vision will be made to encounter the serious emergencies 
with which this last novelty in ship-building is pregnant, 
and the real matter for anxiety is furnished by the doubt 
‘whether the dogged persistency of the Admiralty will yield 
to the suggestions of science in time to secure the most 
perfect models for the costly fleet which is essential for 
the safety and influence of the country. 
Tf the hopes held out by the Duke of Somsrser had been 
fulfilled, the Warrior would before this have been tested 
-by a gale in the Ohannel, and until this has been done it is 


practically impossible to say what ought to be the dimen- 
sions or the lines of the new class of armour-plated ships. 
Once more we are told that the Warrior will shortly be in com- 
mission, and this time it may be hoped that the promise will 
be kept. If the sea-going qualities of this our first specimen 
should equal the predictions of Lord Clarence Pacet, the most 
serious difficulty in the construction of these vessels will have 
been surmounted. Experiments, indeed, are going on still for 
the purpose of ascertaining the very best form in which the 
iron sheathing can be applied ; but this, important as it is, is 
not the only, or the most uncertain question which will have 
to be solved. We know already tolerably well what iron 
can do for us, and under what circumstances it will fail asa 
protection. The heaviest ordnance at very short ranges has 
battered to pieces targets as heavy as it is possible for almost 
any ship to carry ; but against any cannonade at moderate 
ranges, or from guns of less than the very largest calibre, it is 
demonstrated that iron plates will afford a defence sufficient 
for all practical purposes. The main difficulty is to construct 
a ship capable of bearing the weight of the sheathing now in 
use without detriment to its sea-going qualities, and if a still 
greater thickness of iron should be found essential, it is im- 
possible, in the present state of knowledge, to say on how 
vast a scale it may not be requisite to lay down our future 
fri 

Some sense of this difficulty seems to be indicated by Lord 
CLaReENce’s intimation that the new ships will be at least 
as large as the Warrior. Those who are best-informed on 
the subject are said to anticipate the necessity of working 
on a scule much grander, and of course much more costly, 
than has yet been attempted ; and it is to the final solution 
of questions of this kind, even more than to the testing of 
different forms of targets, that the attention of the Admi- 
ralty should be instantly directed. A ship once com- 
menced cannot be very easily enlarged so as to acquire 
additional floatation and stability, while the particular 
character of her sheathing, when once its substance is de- 
cided on, may be left to be determined at a later stage of her 
progress. With the Warrior once at sea, the problem will 
advance more in a week than it can do in months by the 
best-devised target experiments ; and it is to be hoped that 
the Admiralty, whose delays in this respect have already 
surpassed the worst shortcomings of the unlucky Galway 
Company, will find the way at length to redeem the repeated 
promises which they have made of an early completion of 
their trial ship. 

The enormous expense involved in the construction of the 
new fleet is unfortunately not the only item of cost in which 
a formidable increase must be looked for. A few tg ago 
a ship 300 feet long was unknown in the navy, but these 
new monsters of naval architecture are setting all old 
experience at defiance. An extreme length of 400 feet has 
already been approached, and provision will have to be made 
for possible vessels of even larger dimensions. The eonse- 
quence is, that we have but one basin capable of receiving 
the class of frigates now in course of construction, while 
France is almost superabundantly furnished with the means 
of refitting a disabled fleet. It is the same story whether 
we look to the construction of ships or to the appliances 
of dockyards. The French have been steadily at work 
with a clear prescience of the revolution which was im- 
pending, while our Admiralty has gone on trusting to 
exploded models and insufficient dockyards, A large increase 
in the area of Chatham Dockyard, to be devoted chiefly to 
the construction of new basins, has already been recommended, 
as a work of urgent necessity, by the Committee whieh has 
been engaged in investigating the capabilities of the dock- 
yards. Ample means of repairing injured ships are almost 
equivalent in time of war to a second fleet in reserve, and in 
such resources we should be even more in arrear of France 
than in the actual strength of our iron-cased fleet. 

It is a serious thing to contemplate the many forms of 
expenditure which threaten, for years to come, to swell the 
Navy Estimates. But the necessity is so obvious that there 
is no choice but to go on without stint, or at least without 
parsimony. There is one way, indeed, in which econoni 
might be reconciled with effective progress. If all the money 
that is yearly wasted could be saved, the navy might probably 
be brought upto thenecessary standard in every respect without 
any alarming addition to the votes ; but this kind of economy 
would require a stringent Dockyard reform, which it is hope- 
less to expect from the existing Board of Admiralty. Con- 
demned on all hands, by naval officers and civilians alike— 
even by the very men who have most sucessfully conducted the 
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naval administration of the country—the Board of Admiralty 
still remains, and seems likely to remain; and the country 
pays some millions a year more than it need for the luxury 
of maintaining at the head of its most important adminis- 
trative department a Board so constituted as to be unable to 
work with effect, and so managed as to aggravate the evils 
of divided responsibility and perpetual change in its compo- 
sition. The session has passed ; and in spite of some hopeful 
symptoms in the early part of the year, the Admiralty still 
survives to sit as an incubus on the navy of England. For 
this year, at any rate, there can be no improvement ; and it 
is impossible to indulge the hope that the vast outlay neces- 
sitated by the ambition of a foreign Sovereign will be 
lessened by the judicious administration of our own resources. 


LEISURE, 


HE season is approaching when all busy people to whom 
fate allows the happiness of periodical relaxation take a 
holiday. The natural transition from labour is rest—from mental 
strain and effort, leisure. This, then, being an intellectual and 
busy age, leisure, as its corrective, should be cultivated and 
understood. But it appears to us that real leisure is a neglected 
if not forgotten pursuit—such leisure as gives the charm to 
Walton’s Angler, as breathes in Mr. Dyce’s well-known picture 
of Bemerton, and as is so tenderly and graphically described 
in Adam Bede as belonging to the Sunday afternoons of a 
past generation. Leisure is, indeed, the natural reaction from 
work, especially mental work, but it needs some independence 
and courage to accept it as relaxation in these days. Now 
that people can do a great deal in a little time, and go far for a 
little money, mere repose of mind and body, even intelligent 
repose, seems slow and poor ; and thus labour retains its hold on 
the busy, only changing its aspect, and calling itself amusement 
and distraction instead of business—accepted as a substitute for 
leisure, but by no means fulfilling its functions. 

When Charles Lamb declared that, had he a son, he would call 
him Nothing-to-do, and he should do nothing, it was the yearn- 
ing of a mind overwrought in uncongenial work, and deliberately 
ignoring the nature of leisure. Nothing-to-do would have had 
no taste for his father’s ideul. In fact, it is an accomplishment 
to be able to enjoy leisure. It needs a mind able for a given time 
to feed upon itself and to furnish its own delights—a condition 
of which the idle and the over-busy are alike incapable. It is only 
the mind disciplined by work that can estimate the charm of lei- 
sure ; but it must be a mind to which work has been a discipline, 
not an instinct and a necessity, as it is with some people. What 
constitutes the desired state is to acquiesce in work as a duty, but 
never to be so far engrossed by it—so far its slave—as not to 

rd leisure as the reward and Sabbatical consummation of 
labour. On the other hand, Sydney Smith enumerates among 
the consequences of civilization a vast number of persons with 
nothing to do, and those, he says, who have nothing to do, 
must either be amused or expire with gaping. ‘lo recom- 
mend seasons of leisure to the victims of blank idleness 
would be a mockery. Their only notion of pleasure is excite- 
ment—to be relieved for a time from the intolerable burden of 
themselves. We suppose there is no mind so fertile as not to 
experience this void without constant stimulants from without, 
and therefore there is no one who can cheerfully endure long un- 
broken periods of leisure ; but we believe that the richest, fullest 
minds are the most capable of it, and also find it the most absolute 
necessity. A great deal of the work of the world is rushed into 
the unconscious dread of vacuity. There is no alternative 

with many people between doing something positive and absolute 
vacancy. When they stand still from their work, having nothing 
to fall back upon, they feel idle. Now idleness and the enjoy- 
ment of leisure, howéver often confused, have really nothing in 
common. Leisure is a process of mental assimilation and digestion 
for which habit or nature unfits a good many. Busy unreflecting 
minds never can recognise it as relaxation, and therefore must 
so far sympathize with idleness that they too must seek in diver- 
sion and distraction the counterpoise for their ordinary condition. 

Leisure is the state of receiving impressions without direct de- 
liberate search for them. It implies a mind in a receptive state, 
all its senses and pores healthily open. What refreshment is 
equal to this ive reception of new and agreeable images 
during a period of natural fatigue, allowing the time and scene 
to inspire their influences without effort or hurry? It needs not 
a few requisites to fit a man to be thus ministered to by the 
occasion. His tastes must be cultivated, and he should have a 
good faculty of observation ; he must not be a man of one idea; 

must have a tolerable serenity of temper, and should also pos- 
sess the quality of patience, permitting surrounding influences 
due time to work their effects. This faculty of waiting, of 
taking and giving time—and a longer time than active, over- 
busy temperaments can believe worth while—is an essential 
concomitant of all great efforts. Genius cannot do its work 
without it. Poets and inventors of all kinds cannot accomplish 
their mission without periods of passive reception of impressions 
in the gentle trance of leisure which the busy world confounds 
with idleness and waste of time. We might also claim for love 
of leisure a conscience free from sudden stings and great alarms, 
but that this goes beyond our theme. To y fm certainly be. 


longs the power of knowing what we like—of being aware of 
our own tastes and affinities. It takes a long time—sometimes a 
lifetime is not enough—to teach people who are doing what other 
people do and pursuing a routine, how far they are consulting 
their own happiness. Almost all the expensive pleasures, the 
dissipations of life, are committed by persons who have never 
quietly asked themselves how far they are interested by them 
or really care for them; but people thrown upon their own 
resources know immediately when they are bored.. The mind 
which gives itself time to breathe and think is far less liable to 
these mistakes, if not wholly safe from them, as it is also safe 
from the danger of possession by a fixed idea. The man who 
secures to himself intervals of leisure will not often be the victim 
of hobbies. These will be found to infest minds incapable of 
thorough, genuine relaxation. 

As we have said, the true idea of leisure is inseparable from 
work, The only animals that seem capable of it are working 
animals, not from instinct, but compulsion. It must occupy an 
interval with work behind and before—work to look back upon, 
work in prospect ; and we think also it is more complete and 
more enjoyed with the labour of others before our eyes and 
impressing the imagination, as we see horses at pasture — 
a good deal of their leisure in calm survey of the turnpike 
where the drudgery of their lives is passed. The sight of other 
horses engaged in the toil from which they are exempt, enhances 
their sense of rest. L’ Allegro, with all rural works and sounds 
in busy operation, is a poet’s exposition of leisure. By a few 
magic words he brings before us a succession of busy images 
which we survey in a lull of charmed repose. Tennyson's‘ 
lotus-eaters, in the land “ where it is always afternoon,” induce a 
sympathetic dreaminess of quite a different temper from the re- 
freshing realities of Milton’s rustic muse, and have no affinity with 
leisure. Again, leisure is to be sought and enjoyed in the fish- 
ing village, watching the fisherman’s strenuous toil and the fitful 
picturesque business of the whole population, rather than in the 
watering-place, where everybody is idle. Here, the idleness 
infects us, and we feel vacant. There, we sympathize in our 
repose with other men’s work, not in selfish immunity, but re- 
cognising the law of alternate labour and rest to which we our- 
selves submit. Soon those athletic workers will abandon them- 
selves to the utter relaxation which only sailors and fishermen 
can attain to. Soon the village-green and the blacksmith’s forge 
will offer some compensation to the rustic for the day’s heat and 
labour, and soon leisure must give place to work again. The 
scenes which naturally occur to us as congenial to leisure will 
imply nature and man working together. ‘The factory and the 
loom—all that has to do with steam—are too unremitting, too 
unvarying, too noisy. Even in the labours of nature where 
man has no part, those effects are most conducive to leisure 
which are intermitting and homely,or at least familiar in character. 
The remote, the sublime, and unchanging in scenery, produce 
exaltation and excitement when people are duly atfected by 
them, but they do not leave us in sufliciently calm possession of 
ourselves for leisure. Something new, something of the nature 
of surprise and change, is necessary to all pleasure ; but leisure 
asks for it to be of the least exciting character, felt in new effects 
rather than in new scenes. Under the influence of leisure, these 
act on the intelligent mind as first impressions do on childhood. 
There is no conscious effort, but there is a receptive power which 
the over-busy temperament never knows. What are “the 
children sporting on the shore,” or “the forty cattle feeding 
like one,” or the humours of the farmyard, or the evolutions 
and harmonious clamour of a flock of sea-gulls, to a man who 
has so much to do before bed-time—so far to go—such a train to 
catch. Yet how freshening and invigorating are such and a 
thousand similar sights to a man with a mind and senses awake 
to them, content for a little while to rest on the present, and let 
what he sees and hears drive off and exorcise all cares and 
objects beside! 

Such being the case, we have often wondered why greater 
efforts are not made to secure periods of leisure. The busy man, 
and people who from fashion follow his lead, have spent the spare 
hours for weeks past in counting up how much can be done in 
a given time, how many miles traversed, how many mountains 
ascended, how much fatigue undergone. Now, we do not wish 
to disparage travelling, which is sometimes very high real enjoy- 
ment. When it is so, it is worth more than all the money and 
effort it costs; but sometimes it is only a pursuit after letters 
from one end of Europe to another, in which a man might at any 
moment test the amount of his gains by stopping the whirl of 
machinery he has set to work and standing still—forming no 

lans, but resting where he finds himself, when he is very 
ikely to realize that he is not at all amused, and to wish him- 
self back at his more congenial work at home. It is true that 
leisure has an intense aversion to plans, holding that going to 
pleasure is nothing like having pleasure come to us. To persons 
of this temper, the questions, ‘‘ What are you going to do with 
ourself ?—What are your plans for the day ¢” fall like a blow. 
erhaps this is partly the reason why plana for the en- 


joyment of leisure are never formed. Persons who w 

care for it when it came could not take these means to 

acquire it. So, then, things must remain as they are, and 

must go through any amount of weariness and expense 

to procure excitement, while they are fully aware that the most 

agreeable hours of their lives—those most pleasant at the time, 
memories—belong to some happy 
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iod of leisure, especially companionship in leisure, which came 
with so little trouble that we wonder why it doesnot come oftener. 
But perhaps quiet pleasuresare least to be reckoned on, for, afterall, 
they need a mind at ease and in accord with its surroundings. 
Troubleandcare may be forgotten, driven out by other minor worries 
and anxieties, but an oasis in our own desert may be harder to 
find. Yet, if it could be managed—if for some short space we 
could withdraw from our work, not necessarily in body, but in 
spirit, with some few congenial companions—if we could make sure 
of a few sunny days of real peace and quiet thought and talk—if 
this could now and then be tried, we are sure some happy experi- 
ments might be wrought out, sending men back to their work 
with mind and body more refreshed and purses not so empty as 
on the more elaborate and conventional arrangement which is 
the acknowledged type of holiday in our day. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


™ students of political human nature there are few problems 
more puzzling than the motive which makes public men 
like to be promoted to the House of Lords. To those who value 
the privilege of walking in to dinner in front of people who used 
to walk in front of them, the gratification is of course intelligible. 
To persons of an artistic, or esthetic, or heraldic, or sentimental 
turn of mind, there are a certain number of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, hard to clothe in words, but not difficult to recognise, 
which are called up by belonging toa body of historical celebrity. 
But statesmen are seldom exposed to either the nobler or the 
meaner of these influences. They are rarely archeological, and 
still more = punctilious upon the subject of dinner-table 
precedence. hat they value is fame and power. They love 
to have their eloquence recognised in an assembly worthy of 
hearing it, and their will felt in the policy that guides the 
empire. It is scarcely possible that any _ man can dream 
that these objects will be attained in the House of Lords. And 
yet a glance at the division lists is sufficient to show that, con- 
sidering the scanty number of living English celebrities, they 
are no inconsiderable number who have daliberately exchanged 
the House of Commons for the House of Lords. 

It is presumable that distance—even so narrow a distance as 
the width of St. Stephen’s-hall—lends some sort of enchantment 
tothe view. Yet a walk behind the bar on any ordinary night 
should have sufficed to dispel any illusions upon the subject. 
To the public at large, who are satisfied to know no more of Par- 
liamentary proceedings than they read in the debates, the House 
of Lords may well seem just as good a place for speech-making 
as the House of Commons. It is only by actual inspection that 
a man can realize to himself the full terrors of that pe anon of 
orators. It is difficult to find any simile that shall adequately 
convey, to any person who has not watched it, the chill sense of 
desolation with which it strikes a beholder. A Quaker jol- 
lification, a French horse-race, a Presbyterian psalm, are all 
lively and exciting compared to an ordinary debate in the 
House of Lords. 1t is bad enough even on great nights, when 
the presence of the ladies, and a perceptible attendance of peers, 
_ the House from seeming empty. rd Grey, after he 

made his first speech there, is reported to have said on 
coming out that it was like speaking in a church vault. To a 
spectator it seems still more to resemble a debate in one of 
adame Tussaud’s show-rooms. The misplaced and overdone 
magnificence of the decoration, the immovable Chancellor planted 
out in the middle of the Chamber, the equally motionless clerks, 
and the rows of figures on each side, evidently intended to re- 
present celebrities and to convey to posterity an idea of the 
variety of attitudes in which English gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century can pose—all conspire to give the idea of a high-class 
wax-work exhibition. If it were not for the orator thundering, 
or trying to thunder, at the table, the whole would form a fine 
picture of still life. Naturally, such an impassive audience has 
an effect on the nerves of a speaker who is tew to the ordeal 
—unless, indeed, he be endowed with Lord Westbury’s es 
tripler. When Lord herbert made his first speech there, it was 
universally said that he had not done justice to his reputation. 
How was it to be expected that he should? He is eminently a 
sympathetic speaker. He was accustomed to an audience who 
gave signs of being alive—who cheered him when he pleased them, 
and gave vent to various other inarticulate sounds when he did 
not. He was not prepared to struggle against the icy somnolence 
of these aristocratic altitudes. Point, epigram, wit, sentiment, 
passion, é/an, were all frozen out of him in a moment, by the 
mute insouciance of his new auditory. If they would only have 
hooted him, he would have done better. He felt like Alexander 
Selkirk on meeting the vnknown beasts—‘“ their silence was 
horrid to me.” It is like no other lay assembly in the world. 
Some of the leaders, like Lord Derby and Lord Granville, get 
acclimatized to it at last; besides, they are helped out by their 
colleagues or ex-colleagues, who cheer them officially once or 
twice during their speeches in a courtly manner. The only 
speakers who are thoroughly at their ease, and have the full use, 
such as it is, of all their powers, are the Bishops. But then the 
assembly resembles no other audience so much as one in which 
they are naturally at home—the asphyxiated congregation of a 
West-end nee A very slight lapse of memory might lead a 
bishop into thinking he was preaching to a congregation in the 
Chapel Royal. ‘The prevalent demeanour of the audience would 
certainly confirm the illusion. The only difference is, that at 


Westminster the Peers may go away when they have had enough 
of the sermon—a liberty of which they largely avail themselves. 

But whatever thé terrors of a great night may be, the public 
man who enters the House of Lords with an intention of con- 
tinuing his Parliamentary activity must take it as a luxury rarely 
to be enjoyed. On ordinary nights he must make up his mind 
to every species of mortification to which any man who takes an 
interest in the conduct of public business can be ex His 
audience will be about Ministers, two 

pposition, a young peer who ho to get a chance 0 
Ne and a bishop meditating es te approach of dinner- 
time. If he persists in speaking beyond the witching hour of 
seven, probably this last constituent of his auditory will also 
disappear. If he is pertinacious in discussing the multitudinous 
Bills which the assembly in which he is sitting is supposed to 
sanction, and thereby reduces official peers to the vale habit 
of early dining a among the Commons, he must make 
up his mind to voted a bore of the first water, and snubbed 
on every occasion in any seemly manner that may offer itself. 
He may console himself, however, with the reflection that he has 
had a real career elsewhere, and may still have a sham one, if 
he will put his zeal in his pocket, and, abandoning the real work 
of legislation, be satisfied with occasionally haranguing on the 
condition of things in general and some foreign country in 
particular. His position is at least far better than that of that 
most helpless of human beings—a young peer of an ambitious 
turn of mind. There is no kind of animal to which the Peers show 
such a determined and inflexible dislike as to a young member 
of their own body afflicted with a taste for public affairs. The 
laws of the country will not permit them to give him over, as 
they would like to do, to the Gdier of the Black Rod, to undergo 
the pee of that functionary’s peculiar weapon. They are 
obliged to content themselves with covuing the most saturated 
of wet blankets on every ebullition of his youthful zeal. When 
more than one peer rises to address the House, the House itself 
selects whom it will hear: and that selection is never 
in favour of a young speaker. Before dinner, therefore, 
he rarely has a chance; during dinner, he must lash him- 
self up to withstand the coldly contemptuous looks of the 
half-dozen who remain, or steel himself against those mute 
appealing glances at the clock with which the last survivor 
of the episcopal bench warns him to do as he would be done by ; 
and there is no after-dinner, as a rule, in the House of Louk 
It is needless to say that on the great nights he is utterly shut 
out, and that, if he were to venture upon so unheard-of an excess 
as moving the adjournment of a debate, the very woolsack would 
rise up to smother him. Under these circumstances, zealous 


young peers have naturally become as rare as liberal journalists 
in France. With one or two exceptions, such as Lord Wode- 
house and Lord Carnarvon, the succession of peers is absolutely 
cut off, and the future eminence of the House depends entirely 
upon the recruits it receives from the House of Commons. 
According to present appearances, there is every probability that 


when the present race of statesmen shall have passed away, Lord 
Bath will be among the most distinguished of the rs. 

This is not a very hopeful state of things. e heredi 
principle, spite of its conflict with the mass of modern ideas, is 
still valued by the majority of the nation. It all the 
strength of a long historical tradition, and has become instinctive 
with the holders of property. And even stern political logicians, 
looking at it as a rough security for the predominance of the 
wealthier and more educated classes, are not inclined to lift their 
hands against it. In the present aspect of the world, it is likely 
to be left unmolested for an indefinite period. Even extreme 
theorists hesitate now to offer social equality as a certain remedy 
for human ills. But there is one assault against which the here- 
ditary principle cannot stand. It cannot resist the voluntary 
abdication of those who represent it. If the peers really mean 
to tell the world that as a body they are unequal to their duties, 
or unwilling to perform them—that their scanty attendance, 
and microscopic division-lists, and perfunctory sittings, and 
debates mainly conducted by those who have not inherited 
their peerage, indicate a genuine repulsion for the duties 
the Constitution lays upon them—no doubt can be enter- 
tained of the end to which such a state of feeling must 
lead. The peerage cannot survive a deliberate condemnation 
by the peers. They bear too many marks of an institution 
from which the life is departing. e leaders take no pains 
to train disciples to succeed them—the younger men show 
no eagerness to step into the thinning ranks. Sr it is to be 
so, they must be conscious that the end will be of their own 
contriving. It is idle to say that the spirit of the age is against 
them, and that they dare not exercise the powers which the con- 
stitution has e in their hands. They have never genuinely 
tried. They have never ascertained by experiment what amount 
of trust the public would repose in a ly doing its duties with 
as much zeal as an elective assembly, and with all the inde- 
pendence which an elective origin takes away. In any case, 
the question should be brought to the test. A 
Chamber, active, vigilant, and powerful, is a vital necessity to a 
well-regulated State. The general belief is, that the House 
of Lords is perfectly competent to fulfil those conditions. The 
only people who appear to doubt it are the Lords them- 
selves. hatever the truth may be, the sooner it is known 
the better. It will be time to provide a substitute when the 
House of Lords has shown by actual experiment that public 
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opinion does not trust it to exercise a vigorous and effective 
control over legislation. But the most pernicious alternative to 
which we can be reduced is that of a sham Seeond Chamber, itself 
only taking a perfunctory part in the business of legislation, and 
yet by its presence excluding the possibility of a more eflicient 
substitute. 


MR. ROBERTS. 


i is worse than a logical error to generalize too rapidly in 
social matters. The average morality of the various classes 
of the community cannot be struck, because there are no grounds 
upon which we can say that any particular class is advancing or 
falling back. Little can safely be affirmed, when we come to 
compare the moral state of society in one age or country with 
that of another; yet, as far as current and immediate materials 
for forming a judgment go, it is often thought that the middle- 
class of English society does not just now maintain that character 
which, whether justly or not, has been attributed to it. But then 
everything depends on the sources of information. If such a book 
as Walpole’s Sate to Mann gives anything like a fair picture 
of high life, it must be admitted that a century ago the aristo- 
eracy of England was all but plunged into a sea of private vices. 
But the scandalous ana of our own age are not yet written, or not 
yet published; and perhaps the higher we go the greater are the 
necessities for observing the bienséances. As to middle-class life, 
it is only of late years that publicity has penetrated into the 
ordinary British home. The Divorce Court is a very recent in- 
stitution. Newspaper reports tell us more about the middle 
classes because the middle class is the most numerous, and 
is that in which violations of the social laws most naturally 
come into the publicity of Courts of Justice. The pro- 
flighey of high life and the brutality of low life more fre- 
quently escape public attention, because, in the one case, con- 
cealment is a matter of interest, and in the other there is no call 
from public opinion to parade, or even to correct, private wrong. 
An intrigue in Belgravia and a brutal assault in Whitechapel 
escape that publicity which is sure to attend vice in Bloomsbury. 


out not only his soul, but even destroying every prudential 
consideration. Although, throughout, his guilty passion was 
mixed up with the meanness, oppression, and terrorism of 
his craft, yet the passion, as passion, was as wild and fierce and 
unreasoning as ever M. Dumas painted. It was the passion ofa 
wild beast rather than of a man—only the wild beast was, after 
all, a prosaic London bill-diseounter. If Mr. Roberts had killed 
Major Murray, what then? How was he to dispose of his victim? 
The question very likely no more presented itself to his raving, 
raging mind, than did the absurdity of shooting his victim with 
a little pocket-pistol when he had revolvers and horse-pistols 
at his elbow. We say nothing about the characteristic fashion 
with which he held her petty liabilities over the woman who re. 
presents herself as his victim. We count less of this, for we have 
only heard Miss Moodic’s account of the date of her relations 
with the amorous and romantic money-lender; and a lady 
who could indite such exceedingly curious letters as those 
with which Major Murray’s mistress was confronted, cannot be 
surprised if the world suspects other examples of that same 
“craft” in which she owns to her proficiency on at least one 
occasion. 

We are not going to recal all the details of this remarkable 
ease, or to point a moral from it. Already the “ Northumber. 
land-street tragedy” has reached that exact stage of ripeness 
which renders a nine days’ wonder a very stale and stupid sub- 
ject for discussion. But the commonplace ordinary character 
of the life and conversation of Mr. Roberts, his family and asso. 
ciates, may be taken to conclude and represent more than it<is 
worth. His life was, in its outside shape and form, the life of 
thousands of men of business; but our middle classes are not 
to be judged by Mr. Roberts. ‘The case only shows that great 
tragic yA « and passions—the passions of Macbeths, and Othellos 
and Cencis—may be about us and around us in omnibuses and 
penny steamboats; but this is no reason why we should suspect 
everybody we meet in omnibuses or penny steamboats. Never. 
theless, a tragedy of this sort may have its intluences in the spherein 
which Mr. Roberts moved. It is the natural tendency of familiarity 
with great crime to produce a sort of tenderness and sympath 


Ali that we can at present say about vice in Bloomsbury is, that | with it, when its perpetrators and victims are the sort of people ho 


we happen to hear more about it than about vice elsewhere; but | we meet with every day. There is sucha thing as a morbid we 
it would be premature to conelude that the late homicide in | imitation of crime. When people begin to throw themselves off ad 
Northumberland-street, and the inner life displayed in the in- | the Monument, a fashion in this sort of suicide springs up. be 
vestigation into the death of Mrs. Cathrey in New Cavendish- | We deprecate the notion of young or middle-aged gentlemen fo 

street, are to be taken as signs of the times, or evidences of the | getting to think that it is not a very outrageous, or a very 
state of commonplace English life. horrid and uncommon thing, for a decent married man to th 
There is nothing very new in the late Mr. Roberts’ character. | make love on the sly, and with the assistance of his money ie 
Men have often committed, or tried to commit, murders under | influences, to his neighbour’s wife or his neighbour's mistress, ge 
similar circumstances. To get rid of a hated rival, they have | and to use his offices in the city for carrying on a vulgar intrigue vic 
lost sight of the commonest dictates of prudence under the in- | of this description. It is quite true that Mr. Roberts did not su 
fluence of passion. They have shown a reckless and blind in- | vary much in externals from a very ordinary type of character; mi 
sensibility to the certainty of detection, and a frenzy amounting | but the lesson is wrong which does not also conclude that he was ke 
to an insane stupidity, which might perhaps equal, but could not | a desperate ruffian of the very vulgarest kind—a stupid sensual to 
exceed, the deliberate fevopity snd unreasoning imbecility dis- tee without a particle, not only of honour, but of common tin 
Roberts in his attempted murder of Major | sense. If he was a criminal of the first class, he was also a bo 


played by Mr. 


furray. Many an astute, crafty, and money-grubbing money- | fool of the first water. And this is really the romance of crime 


lender may have gone mad from lust or jealousy, and there is a | when it comes to fact. It is very disillusionizing, as the French th 
picture of such a character in the Mysteries of Paris, similar say. Tt is very stupid and commonplace. Mr. Roberts was E) 
even in its details to thisman. But it is in the domestic circum- | after all a wretched fool, and this is that part of his ugly charae- wl 
stances of the story that its true interest and its social importance | ter which it is best to dwell upon. ne 
consist. Mr, Roberts’ life was not perhaps the most reputable It is usually so, and it is well that it isso. Here is another reve- ch 
form of business life; still it was, externally, that of the staid, | lation of family life in that pleasant household in New Caven- ar 
regular, moral man of middle-class life and middle age. His was | dish-street. The slaughtere lady, who has a husband, but is ob 
the type of respectability and propriety—the type of the man | separated from him; the woman-slayer who has had a parallel of 
who goes to business every day, has his office and his home, with | domestic misfortune, and whose wife has eloped ; the son who ot] 
wife and family, and all that is decorovs about him. It may be | cannot make out the sort of relations which everybody has to m 


that his particular kind of business would not always bear a very 
close scrutiny. He dealt in money, and he occasionaily found 
means for other people to do a little business under fictitious 
nymes; and his line of business was that of agency and com- 


every body, especially those of his mother with her friend and wi 
guest—all this is a queer kind of English home, and yet it isa 
houschold such as would pass muster. The inmates go to the 
Opera in an ordinary way, and affect to be acommunity of friends be 


mission, and brokerage and percentage. But what of all this? | —a home of friendship and morality, in which, however, st co! 
There are thousands of wives who cannot tgjl what exact line of | passions and a strong arm produce some very tragical and aw wi 
business their husbands pursue. All that they know is that they | results. There is a romance of some sort in the Divorce Courts, | 
go down to “the office” and come home to dinner, by the train | and of course there is some thrilling love-story, or some case thi 
or in the omnibus. It is not ours to inquire or even to under- | wrong and passion, which must have gone before every applica- or 
stand our neighbour's calling, and even if we knew that he lent | tion to Sir Cresswell. Mrs. Cathrey and Mr. Westbrook might, ye 
fifteen pounds to receive twenty at the end of three months, | each or either, have an exciting tale of wrong to tell; but the an 
after all it is only the great discount houses and the great bill- | end of it all, and of most romances and tales of passion, is very fid 
brokers under another and a shabbier form—it is but Lombard- | unromantic, very vulgar, and very vile—just as vile and vulgar as E] 
street and Bartholomew-lane in Northumberland-street. And | the story of a row among the thieves and their female friends in We 
if it should turn out that Mr. Roberts is sometimes somebody Wapping. 4 th 


else, or that somebody else is Mr. Roberts, what then? Are not El 


prs leather-merchants possessed of the same divided or ubiqui- U 
us personality ? The manner of man which Mr. Roberts was GOODWOOD BRACES. ba 
isavery usual one; and though the world happens to know pes interest of Goodwood races has been sustained this year an 
that his brokerage and commission were at times rather at its full height. On Tuesday, in the race for the Stewards’ toc 
usurious, it is only because we have been allowed to peep | Cup, a squadron of forty-five riders started for a three-quarters wl 


into his day-book, and not into that of his next-door neighbour. | of-a-mile race, This was an extraordinary, but scarcely a grati- an 


And if you follow Mr. Roberts to his decorous home, there is | fying spectacle. It is evident that in so short a race horses Wi 
nothing to stimulate suspicion. He goes to the Crystal Palace | remain behind from simple inability to find an opening in the ste 
with his wife and son, or he has his little Sunday dissipation at | crowd to reach the front. The success of Croagh Patrick may D: 
Spurgeon’s, all in the staid, sober, domestic, respectable way. | be looked upon in Ireland as a proof that he is the best home bo 
What if he introduces a lady to ‘“ his better half?’’ She is only | that ever ran, but in England it will probably be regarded as a2 no 
the wife of a business friend! Nothing suspicious, nothing un- | example of unadulterated good luck. No doubt it was a very cle 


usual, nothing icturesqne or romantic in all this, But behind, 
there is a burning, maddening passion in this decent, respectable 
_ gentleman of more than middle age, consuming and eating 


pretty sight to see this many-coloured band of horsemen stream an. 
ing down the gentle slope with which the short course begiss, 
and also to see them far more widely scattered over the steepet 
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hill which at Goodwood serves so excellently to reduce the 
velocity with which they fly past the judge’s chair. Although such 
a race has an admirable pictorial effect, still the quantity of sport 
produced by bringing forty-five horses to the post in the same 
short race seems disproportionate to the trouble and expense 
incurred. However, the Stewards’ Cup is entitled to the popu- 
larity it enjoys for the reason that it gives everybody a chance. 
Humble merit is admitted by the handicapper to a start upon 
advantageous terms. The winner on this occasion, who is a 
three-year-old, carried on'y 5st. glb., being, with one ex- 
ception, the lightest-weighted horse that ran. Can it be 
supposed that his prominence in the betting was due to 
any other cause than this? Enthusiastic Irishmen may say that 
he was supported for his intrinsic merit, but impartial 
spectators will believe that the handicapper let him in so easily 
because that merit had hitherto failed, from whatever cause, to 
obtain general recognition, and that the public backed him because 
he carried more than two stone less than some other horses of 
the same age. No doubt handicapping, within certain limits, is 
necessary, because without it all the prizes would be swept away 
by a small number of the best horses of the respective years. But 
such a handicap as the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood seems to have 
for its principal result the encouragement of the talent for manag- 
ing a bad horse well. These races are productive of a vast deal 
of gambling, and the arts by which success is most likely to be 
attained in them are neither so honourable nor so useful as those 
of breeding and training horses. Of course we have not the 
least intention to impute pemnenty in this ignoble cunning to 
individuals. All we intend to say is, that the system is exceliently 
adapted for encouraging it. 

Nearly the same observation applies to the great race of 
Wednesday for the Goodwood Stakes. The highest weight, 

t. 13lb., was allotted to Thormanby, who did not start. The 
owest weight in the handicap was gst. 7lb., and the winner, 
Elcho, carried 5st. 13lb. The difference in age between Thor- 
manby and Eicho is one year, while the difference in the 
weights allotted to them was 4st. If we look at the scale of 
weights for the Goodwood Cup, we shall find that if both these 
horses had been entered for it, the difference between their 
weights would only have been 2st. 3lb. Thus Elcho had an 
advantage in the Stakes, which is a handicap, of 1st. r1lb. 
beyond what he would have had in the Cup, which is a weight 
for age race. Now suppose that what was said by some 
persons after Elcho had won the Stakes were true—viz., 
that he is a horse good enough to have won the Derby. 
He certainly might be such a horse without impediment to his 
getting into this handicap on easy terms, provided that his pre- 
vious career had been unobtrusive. The Tealiceens. we pre- 
sumé, is guided in his allotment of weights by the public perfor- 
mances of the competitors; and, therefore, if a good horse is 
kept in reserve for this particular contest, he is almost certain 
to enter it on easy terms. We observe that Lupus, who is of 
tie same age as Elcho, earried ist. 3lb. more, and yet no- 
body can now doubt that Elcho is a much better horse 
than Lupus. But it happened that something had been seen of 
the latter, and nothing, or next to nothing, of the former ; and 
Elcho was consequently allowed to run in this race on terms 
which made his success look, to those who knew his quality, as 
ner an approach to certainty as can be expected among the 
chances of the turf. We must again repeat that these remarks 
are not intended to have any personal application. Our only 
object is to explain why we regard the Stakes at Goodwood as 
of very inferior interest to the Cup. These Stakes are like the 
other great handicaps. They supply the machinery for enor- 
mous gambling, but the best horses on the turf seldom either 
win or try to win them. The question beforehand always is, not 
whether a horse is absolutely good, but whether he is better 
than he has been estimated by the handicapper. It can scarcely 
be expected that the owner of such a horse as Thormanby would 
consent to run him against horses only one, year younger to 
whom he would have to give the enormous advantage of 4st. 6lb. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse,"Starke, a veteran of six years old, was 
the favourite for the Stakes, in which he carried only 7st. glb., 
or 6lb. less than his stable companion, Umpire, who is two 
years younger. This same race was won by Starke in 1859, 
and being now so lightly handicapped, he was very con- 
fidently backed by those who did not know or believe that 
Elcho was so good as he turned out. The early part of the race 
was marked by the energetic efforts of Umpire and Schism— 
the one on behalf of Starke, and the other, we suppose, of 
Elcho, to make and keep a pace. The lead was taken by 
Umpire, and kept by him until the turn for home. As he fell 
back into the second place, Starke came forward into the third, 
and the latter’s most dangerous rival, Elcho, at the same time 
took up his position for the final struggle. The horse 
who was then leading was disposed of without difficulty, 
and the race was left to Starke and Elcho. There 
was a difference between them of three years, and less than two 
stone of weight. Starke was ridden by Fordham, and Elcho by 
Daley, of whom the former among men, and the latter among 
boys, is unsurpassed in jockeyship. The finish, however, was 
not of a very exciting character, because it appeared only too 
clearly that Eleho was an easy winner. Indeed, if he really were 
anything like a Derby horse, his task, under a list weight and 
skilful pilotage, could not be difficult. Nevertheless, the disap- 
pointment to the American party on the turf must have been 


very great, because Starke’s chance, according to ordinary rules — 
of judgment, was a good one, and all was done that could be ~ 
done to better it. Mr. Ten Broeck’s spirited and honourable ~~ 
conduct on the turf would have well deserved a repetition of the — 
triumph which Starke gained for him in this same race two years 
ago. But fate decreed that Starke should prove no better on this 
occasion than avery good second. As often happens on the turf, 
the calculations of his supporters were verified sufficiently to 
reflect credit on their judgment, but not to save their money. 

However, the defeat of Starke for the Goodwood Stakes was 

compensated by his carrying off next day the more honourable, 
although less remunerative trophy of the Cup. The weights for 
this race are fixed according to age, with certain penalties for 
previous successes, and with allowances to foreign horses. Thor- 
manby, who headed the list in this race as well as in the Stakes, 
carried gst. for his age and 1olb. extra for his reputation. The 
Wizard, of the same age, carried only gst. Starke, being two 
years older, would have carried, if an English horse, gst. tolb., 
and, taking off rst. for his foreign breeding, he was left under 
8st. rolb. In the same way, Mr. Ten Broeck’s second horse, 
Optimist, of the same age as the Wizard, carried only 8st.; and the 
French mare, Mon Etoile, carried one stone less than Dulcibella, 
of equal years. It was calculated that Thormanby, although he 
outstrode the Wizard in last year’s Derby, was not so decidedly 
his superior as to be able to give him an ae of rolb. 
Consequently Thormanby—although the opinion of his quality 
was as high as ever, and his appearance fully warranted that 
opinion—was never made the favourite for this race. The ques- 
tion appeared at one time to lie between the Wizard and Optimist, 
whose recent performances seemed to show him a dangerous 
rival at an advantage of rst., even to the winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas and Thormanby’s nearest competitor for 
the Derby. Latterly, however, the Wizard had become 
decidedly the favourite, while Optimist had fallen to the 
lowest quoted price—a change which was fully ex- 
plained when Fordham mounted Starke instead of 
Optimist, showing that Mr. Ten Broeck meant to win if pos- 
sible with the former. The Wizard looked as well as could be 
wished, and he had on his back a first-rate jockey, Osborne. A 
small mob watched the saddling of the Wizard, and a large mob 
watched the saddling of Thormanby, and followed as Custanze 
rode him towards the stand. It is one of the great advantages 
of Goodwood that these celebrities may be visited and surveyed 
at ease as they walk round and round under the clump of trees 
which serves to shelter them from the heat, until the moment 
when the jockeys doff their overcoats, and, suddenly appearing in 
resplendent colours, mount and turn their horses’ heads towards 
the entrance to the course. 

Besides Thormanby and the Wizard, and Mr. Ten Broeck's 
air, there was Wallace, who won the Goodwood Stakes 
ast year—the French mare, Mon Etoile, who stood even with 

Thormanby in the betting—a French horse, Royallieu, whose 
claim to consideration was chiefly founded on the light weight 
he carried as a foreigner—and, lastly, Lady Clifden and Doefoot, 
of whom we have nothing particular to remark. These nine 
horses were now formed in file. The warmest admirers of 
Thormanby and the Wizard had left their sides and sought 
places within the rails. The horses pass slowly to and fro before 
the stand, affording a spectacle of unsurpassed beauty. The two 
most distinguished members of the party look all themselves. 
Starke looks, as he looked yesterday, full of running; and there 
is no fault to find with Optimist or Wallace. Among the other 
four, the French horse and mare are the most provocative of 
adverse criticism. The general effect, however, is superb; 
and it is heightened by a splendid day and a scene of which, at 
each succeeding visit, the beauty is impressed more vividly upon 
the memory. The start takes place on the left of the stand, at 
the foot of that noble grassy hill which disputes with the before- 
mentioned grove, sacred to the mysteries of saddling, for the 
minutes which the visitor has to spare for exploration between 
the races. As the horses cross the course in single file, their 
shadows are seen full upon the turf, and the bright colours of the 
riders glitter in the sun. A half-turn to the rear brings them 
into line. They retire a few steps; a full turn brings them to 
the front; the is down, tad they are off. As they pass 
the stand, they fall nearly into file again. Wallace takes a 
decided lead, and Starke goes on second, contrary to Mr. Ten 
Broec'c’s usual practice of sending to the front the horse which 
is not meant to win. As the horses run away from home, 
Wallace takes a still greater lead, and is ridden with an incom- 
sie anit y prodigality. Starke is considerably in his rear, 
ut ahead of everything else ; and when the inevitable moment 
of Wallace’s collapse arrives, Starke succeeds him in the 
leading place. The run out and back is now complete, 
and the horses are in the straight course, with the win- 
ning-post in view. It is soon observed that Custance can 
get no more running out of Thormanby. The race appears 
to lie between the Wizard and the two Americans.- The 
English horse has now taken the lead from Starke—whose head, 
however, is near his girths on the left or Stand side—while Opti- 
mist is coming up, still further from him, on the same side, and 
looks for a moment more dangerous than Starke. But the latter . 
answers gamely to Fordham’s call. With a great effort he pushes: 
his head beyond the Wizard's, and keeps it in advance as the two .; 
horses pass under the judge’s eye. The priority was. indispn- 
table, although very slight. Optimist was dutio y behind these 2 
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two, and then came Thormanby, making a bad fourth. Thus 
Starke, with over a stone more weight upon his back, retrieved 
his defeat of yesterday, and gained for the enterprising American 
who owns him a success which he thoroughly deserves, and 
— no Englishman who has not lost upon the race will grudge 
to him. 

We have neither space nor time to enlarge upon that great 
feature of Goodwood races—the running of two-year-olds who will 
carry the nation’s money in next year’s Derby. Alvediston was 
there, and Wingrave, and John Scott’s trump card, the Ace of 
Clubs, to whom we paid our humble tribute of adoration in the 
sacred and secluded grove, after he won the Molecomb Stakes. 
It is true that he was beaten the day before, but then his looks 
are enough to repay one for travelling to Goodwood, if not to 
bring him to a short price for the great event. Truly that grove 
has secrets worth exploring. The Ace of Clubs was beaten by 
Lord Stamford’s filly, Bertha, who appears to be the best of her 
own sex, and better than many of the other sex among the two- 

a Both colt and filly are children of the illustrious 
tockwell. 


WILLS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD. 


it is astonishing how much inconvenience people will put up 
with for want of a little well-directed energy. One man, 
whose increasing corpulency forbids him to risk a fall, mounts, 
day after day, the same rickety stile, too lazy to be at the pains 
of replacing the worm-eaten cross-plank by sound and trusty 
timber. Another cannot make up his mind to round off the 
awkward angle which makes the approach to his house perilous, 
though he drives home every starless night with fear and 
trembiing; and the lights of his upper windows would certainly 
benefit by the fall of the leafy elm at the corner of the broad 
walk. A third allows himself to be cheated by his servants and 
dependents because he will not be at the trouble of checking 
their trifling delinquencies. It is only when the stile breaks 
down under its burden, or the carriage is overturned at the end 
of the avenue, or the enormity of the household defaleations in- 
spire the lord of the mansion with alarm, that what once seemed 
a slight inconvenience appears now to have been pregnant with 
consequences of no common magnitude. When the devotees of 
crinoline have offered up a few more holocausts to that insatiable 
goddess, the fair worshippers may be expected to inquire after 
recipes for rendering muslin uninflammable ; and lamps will be 
supplied and lighted in every railway-carriage in the kingdom so 
soon as half-a-dozen plethoric directors, travelling third-class by 
chance, shall have been found at their last gasp in apoplectic fits 
at the end of the Box tunnel. 

The numerous accidents that have occurred during the last 
thirty years, in attempts to distrib:ite the personal property of 
British subjects dying abroad—accidents almost as fatal to the 
interest of expectant relatives as those above referred to—have for 
some time past engaged the attention of the Legislature. The 
demand that sometiing should be done was urgent, and at 
length seems likely, in the course of the present session, to 
meet with at least a partial answer. But the remedy thus 
provided is incomplete at best; and as the subject will re- 

uire further legislative interference, we venture to hope 
that the ventilation which it has this week experienced will, by a 
natural association of ideas, furnish matter for grave reflection 
to members of both Houses in the leisure moments of their 
Continental travels. 

The rule which makes the validity of a will of personalty to 
depend on the place of the testator’s domicile was, at the time 
of its first adoption in this country, neither unreasonable nor 
difficult to carry out in practice. hen the intercourse of Eng- 
lishmen with Continental nations was much less frequent than it 
is now, and a residense of any duration abroad involved a more 
complete renunciation of home ties and duties, the question of 
domicile did not often arise; and when it did, there was generally 
little difficulty in solving it by proof of the anfmus or intention 
of the deceased. At most the rule produced a slight inconve- 
nience. In proportion, however, as we have become more cos- 
mopolitan in our habits, the complication of the problem has 
been immensely increased. The clear lines of demarcation between 
the temporary and the domiciled resident have become clouded 
over with a multitude of minute circumstances, while here and 
there the very blackness of darkness has completely obscured 
the prospect of any satisfactory solution. Thousands of pounds 
have been squandered in the effort to ascertain whether a person 
was domiciled in England or in Portugal. Wills have been made 
to develop their “ambulatory” tendencies to the extent of 
crossing and recrossing the British Channel at the bidding of 
conflicting decisions, and a large proportion of — a testator’s 
assets has been sacrificed to the uncertainty which springs 
out of the existing law. The “slight inconvenience” has 
swollen by lapse of time into an enormous mischief. 

One advantage of a Second Chamber with concurrent initiatory 

wers is that the public may sometimes be invited to choose 
aed two rival measures. Accordingly, with a view to remedy 
the disastrous state of things above depicted, two Bills have 
found their way into Parliament during the last few months. 
Each in its own way seeks to appease the manes of those British 
lovers of migration whose natural predisposition to restlessness 
during life must have been sorely aggravated by the posthumous 
litigation which their taste for roving has pen Bl Each in 


its own way endeavours to prevent tho recurrence of such mis. 
carriages in future. The “ Wills of British Subjects Abroad 
Bill,” which comes down from the Peers with the weight of Lord 
Kingsdown's name attached to it, and was read the second 
time on Monday last, has been jostling in the Lower House 
side by side with another piece of remedial legislation, due 
original'y to Lord Westbury, but now assigned to the fostering 
care of the present Attorney-General. Neither Bill is entirely 
exclusive of the other, yet no one can doubt for a moment that 
not only is the measure of the Government the more compre. 
hensive of the two, but that it would, if sufficiently advanced to 
pass this session, render the third reading of its elder rival un- 
necessary. 

We took occasion, on the first introduction of Lord Kings. 
down's Bill into the Lords, to point out the awkward conse. 
quences which must follow if it became law. In legislating on 
the succession to property of British subjects dying abroad, 
there are two objects to be kept in view. The first is, to make 
the rules of an English Court of Probate harmonize with those 
of foreign countries, and the second is, to get rid of the uncer- 
tainty which now attaches to the law of domicile. Neither of 
these objects is attained by Lord Kingsdown’s Bill. It may be 
remembered that its characteristic feature is, that it admits to 
probate here all wills of Englishmen, wherever resident, if made 
according to the forms required either by the law of the place of 
the testator’s domicile, or of the place where the will was made, or 
by the law of the United Kingdom. By the first alternative, it. 
perpetuates the necessity of judicial decisions on domicile, with- 
out in any way relieving the embarrassment of our Courts ; by 
the last, it seeks to lay down an arbitrary rule at variance wit! 
the principles and practice of foreign States. Where other ques- 
tions are concerned, it may not be very important whether the 
law of England squares with the laws of the Continent or not, 
but in testamentary cases it is otherwise, if we wish to prevent 
a conflict of jurisdiction. It is no part of this Bill—as the Times, 
in a second “popular article” on the subject, would have 
its readers to suppose—to establish a will if made in 
conformity with the law of the place of a man’s death. Still 
less does it obviate for the future the difficulties which have so 
often arisen on the question of domicile. So much, indeed, the 
Times is now prepared to acknowledge, by admitting that ‘“ Lord 
Kingsdown’s Bill leaves the injustice of domicile to operate 
without modification in a large class of cases.” The suggested 
analogy between the effect of this Bill and an abolition of the 
law of Settlement is equally wide of the truth, for the simple 
reason that in the latter case the question is one of internal 
administration only, while, unless testators’ assets are to share 
the fate of Mezentius, the former requires the co-operation of 
foreign countries. Another objection to the Bill is, that it makes 
no provision for succession ab intestato, so that the bulk of our 
statute-book is threatened to be needlessly increased by what is 
little better than a half-measure. 

The “ Wills and Domicile of British Subjects Abroad Bill” is 
at any rate not chargeable with these defects. While retaining, 
whether wisely or not, the existing rule that the lex domicilii is to 
govern, it proposes to get rid of the perplexities which that rule 
involves by defining whos shall be taken to be conclusive evidence 
of domicile by the aid of conventions with foreign States. The 
so-called definition is judiciously framed, and in the mode most 
likely to conciliate countries impregnated with the principles of 
the civil law. The factum is to be established by residence for 
a year before death, and the animus by a declaration of inten- 
tion to acquire a domicile, to be lodged with the local authorities. 
The Times assumes this proposal to be of a restrictive rather 
than an enabling character. It supposes that, by requiring 
certain formalities to be complied with in order that a domicile 
may be acquired, the embarrassments which clog the liberty of 
testation are in danger of being multiplied. This, like its former 
illusion as to the elimination of questions of domicile by Lord 
Kingsdown’s Bill, is an entire mistake. If the formal declaration 
has not been lodged with the proper authorities, no foreign domicile 
can, under the proposed arrangement, have possibly been acquired; 
and the will, if executed—as in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand it would be—in English form, will be 
admitted to probate here. It is the converse case of wills exe- 
euted by Englishmen in the English form, though they have 
exchanged their native for a foreign domicile, that has almost 
universally created the difficulty. These cases will not recur 
under the working of Lord Westbury’s Bill. The remaini 
objection, that the benefit is contingent on the concent 
foreign Powers, is unavoidable, because the case is one which 
demands uniformity of action. The administration of the effects 
of deceased millionaires cannot be left to right itself by the laws 
of demand and supply without exposing the fund in dispute to 
the risk of an indecent scramble. 

In the discussion on Lord Kingsdown’s Bill, it was strongly 
urged in its favour that, by introducing the principle of locus 
regit actum, it brought the law of England into conformity with 
the law of other nations. But even if this were so, its other 

rovisions would. soon poe us at variance with foreign Courts. 
hus, it has been recently ruled by the Court of Cassation—the 
highest authority in France on a point of law—that the will ofa 
ee domiciled in France, to be considered valid there, must 
made in conformity with the laws of France; but Lord 
Kingsdown’s Bill admits the validity of the will of an English- 
man domiciled in France, though executed in conformity with 
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the English law. This mischievous confusion is at any rate 
avoided by the Government Bill. The real vice by which that 
Bill is deformed is, that it seeks to stereotype by treaty a rule 
of our own, which, whatever may have been its value formerly, 
is now of Py questionable utility. Anything, as we have al- 
ready said, is better than an absence of unity on the subject, but 
why should the validity of a testament depend on the domicile 
at all, even when the fact of domicile has been placed beyond 
dispute by special convention? Why should not the rule of 
locus regit actum be the simple rule for allcases? We confess 
that, even at the expense of a little delay, we should be glad to 
see either a wholesome fusion of these two Bills, or some third 
measure introduced, which, purged of the slipshod alternatives 
proposed by Lord Kingsdown, should lay down one general 
principle which should govern every case, shelve for ever the 
problem of domicile, and relieve the testamentary law of this 
eountry from the imputation of an international solecism. 


ANTELOPES. 


Ppa. the Grasses in the vegetable world, the order of Rumi- 
nants in the animal kingdom is one of primary importance 
to mankind. While the former furnishes us with our daily bread, 
it is to the latter we look for our most nutritious kinds of flesh— 
an article that, in these days, forms perhaps the larger propor- 
tion of many Englishmen’s diet. The philosopher who studies 
the structure of our teeth and the habits of our “ poor relations” 
may declare that man is a strictly graminivorous animal—fruges 
consumere natum ; but the first time he dines out he will find 
that most of his p/@¢s are founded upon more solid stuff than any 
product of the field, and he will be compelled to acknowledge 
that a civilized European of the present epoch has departed widely 
from the original type, and must—in practice, at least—be classed 
among the Carnivora. Few, indeed, would now care to join in 
the simple wish of the Roman poet :— 
pascant olive 
Me cichorea levesque malve ! 

Beef and muiton, with an occasional slice of venison, are sub- 
stances which a modern epicurean is more likely to select fora 
choiceof food. But now-a-days even these viands, andthe numerous 
kinds of fish, flesh, and fowl usually found in our markets, 
are not enough; and a cry has arisen, like that of the Israelites 
in the wilderness when they were tired of quails and manna, for 
anew kind of meat. The societies for the “ acclimatization ” of 
animals which have been lately formed in France and in this 
country, are not slow to inform us that, out of the many thou- 
sands of animals known to science, man has hitherto succeeded 
in domesticating but a very small proportion—some twenty or 
thirty, perhaps—taking the term domestication in its widest 
extent, ‘There is no reason, they say, why we should not still 
discover some animal well adapted for domestication, the flesh 
of which may be more savoury than venison and more wholesome 
than mutton. And the group of Ruminants called Antelopes has 
been specially indicated as that among which this coveted 
treasure is most likely to be found. A short explanation will 
perhaps suffice to show why we should expect the Antelopes, rather 
than any other family of animals, to furnish this desideratum. 

The distinctly circumscribed order of Mammals called Rumi- 
nants—so called from the members of this group possessing the 
remarkable faculty of ruminating or chewing their food twice 
over—appears, as we have already observed, to be that of which 
the flesh is most palatable to man, and otherwise best adapted 
for his ordinary food. Now the Antelopes belong to the Hollow- 
horned Ruminants, or Bovide of naturalists, and form one of 
the three principal divisions into which this section of Ruminants 
is most naturally divided—the remaining two being the Ovine 

oup, which embraces the sheep and goats, and that of the true 

vines, which includes the different forms of oxen and their 
allies. As each of the two latter have furnished us with some 
most valuable domestic animals, it is only natural, say the accli- 
matizationists, that we should look to the first-named group to pay 
a corresponding tribute to domestic economy.‘ And they urge 
that it is the more reasonable to expect this when we find that 
by far the greater number of the known members of the whole 
family of the Bovide belong to the Antilopine division. While 
the sheep and goats can only muster about twenty wild species, 
and the true oxen not much more than a dozen, no less than 
from seventy to eighty different kinds of antelopes are now 
known to exist, and there can be little doubt that the unexplored 
regions of Africa will yet furnish additions to the list. Africa 
is indeed the true home of the Antelopes. More than three- 
fourths of the known species of the group are exclusively 
inhabitants of this continent ; and in its southern portion, where 
there are few dense forests, and the scrubby woods are diversified 
by vast open plains, this form of animal life is particularly abun- 
dant. The southern antelopes seem to be those most likely to 
adapt themselves to our English climate, and it is to the species 
inhabiting this region, which are now driven back by the inroads 
of civilized man into the far interior, that the Zoological Society 
of London, who are collecting antelopes for their Menagerie in 
the Regent’s Park, have devoted their chief attention. The pre- 
sent Governor of the Cape Colony—Sir George Grey—has 
rendered the Society most valuable assistance in this matter. 
The labels, which give us the names and origin of the fine series 
of animals of this group now to be scen in the Society's 
Gardens, testify to the number and to the value of Sir George 


Grey's donations to the menagerie. On his return to this country 
in 1859, Sir George Grey brought with him specimens of the 
Eland, the Bosch-bok, the Reh-bok, the Duyker-bok, and the 
Leché. A fresh impdetation which arrived in the Society's 
Gardens some two months ago contained, besides other animals, 
examples of the Koodoo, the Bless-bok, the Steinbok, the Grysbok, 
and the Blau-bok. Individuals of all these species, except the 
Koodoo—the single female of which was unfortunately lost soon 
after her arrival—may be now seen in the Society’s Gardens 
bearing Sir George Grey’s name as donor; and we are informed 
that Mr. Benstead, the Society's agent and collector, has already 
started on a return journey to Cape Town, to take charge of a 
fresh collection of animals which has been brought together by 
the same munificent patron. We must, however, at the same 
time, acknowledge that the Society and its present energetic admi- 
nistrators have done everything in their power to deserve the 
liberal support thus accorded to them. A new house, exclusively 
devoted to the accommodation of antelopes, has been recently 
erected in the Gardens at a cost of some 2500/., and no oppor- 
tunity has been lost of completing the series of species by pur- 
chase whenever an opportunity of so doing has offered itself. 
The Gazelles, the Spring-bok, the Leucoryx, the Bay Antelope, 
the Common and Brindled Gnus, and the Nilghais, are all names 
to be mentioned before the list of Antelopes now living in the 
Society’s collection is exhausted. 

Taking a general survey of these animals as here exhibited, in 
order to determine which we shall select to supply our deside- 
ratum of a “new kind of meat,” we shall probably not long hesitate 
in our choice. Of the larger varieties of antelopes, size of course 
being an important coudiention in this matter, three species 
only have hitherto bred freely in confinement—namely, the 
Nilghaie, the Leucoryx, and the Eland. Of these, the Leucoryx, 
which is besides rather too small, requires a considerable amount of 
protection from the variations of the English climate. The Nilghaie 
—a large Asiatic species of antelope, well known to the sportsmen 
of British India, possesses the merits of being a ready breeder, 
the female often producing two young at a birth. It is also 
sufficiently hardy—bearing our severest winters with no other 
protection than an ordinary shed. But the Nilghaie has the 
disadvantage of being shy and timid, and the young ones in 
particular are so subject to sudden fits of terror, that in some of 
the Continental establishments many have been lost through 
taking fright and dashing themselves to death against the iron 
railings around their yards. On the other hand, the Eland, the 
last named of these larger antelopes, seems to possess every 

ualification to make it a good domestic animal. A well-known 

hropshire nobleman, who is one of the most active in endeavour- 
ing to acclimatize this animal, has been heard to say that his 
Elands give him less trouble than his valuable cattle, and it may be 
mentioned thatoutof seventeen Elands born within the 
to which they are necessarily confined in the Zoological Gardens, 
one only has failed to reach maturity. The Eland is, moreover, 
particularly noticeable for its tame and quiet disposition. The 
males, females, and young ones of all ages may be trusted safely 
together, as any one who will take the trouble to inspect the herd 
of Elands taking their daily exercise in the —— Society's 
Gardens may convince himself. With regard, finally, to the 
quality of its meat—the point of all others to be attended to when 
we come to consider whether the Eland is to be our selection for 
a new domestic animal, we have only to repeat the evidence of Sir 
W. Cornwallis Harris upon this subject. This experienced —_ 
man tells us that “ by all classes in Africa the flesh of the Kland 
is deservedly esteemed over that of every otheranimal. Both in 
grain and colour it resembles beef, but is by far better tasted and 
more delicate, possessing a pure game flavour, and exhibiting the 
most tempting-looking layers of fat and lean. — ree ons | 
quantity of the former ingredient with which it is interlard 
exceeds that of any other game quadruped with which I am 
acquainted. The venison fairly melts in the mouth, and as for 
the brisket, that is absolutely a cut for a monarch !” 

Such of our readers as were fortunate enough to be present at 
the celebrated dinner whereat a haunch of the first Eland devoted 
to the table in this country was served up, will, we are sure, bear 
witness that Sir Cornwallis Harris has not the merits 
of his favourite delicacy. 


CREMORNE. 


O that vast multitude of Britons who seek amusement for its 
own sake, without pretending to regard it as the sweet 
covering in which the pill of instruction may be swallowed, the 
retirement of Mr. T. B. Simpson from the management of 
Cremorne Gardens will justly appear an event of no trifling 
importance. The Gardens were, indeed, established in the first 
instance by Mr. Ellis, and at once attained considerable celebrity ; 
but it is during the ten years of Mr. Simpson’s dictatorship that 
they have reached their present magnitude and acquired their 
resent pre-eminence. Almost every season has been marked 
e the introduction of some novelty, by which the value of the 
property has been improved; and Cremorne is at present not 
only a pleasure-garden, with every decoration proper to its 
character in that respect, but it may almost be regarded asa 
village, every edifice of which is an independent place of public 
amusement. There is the Ballet Theatre, a long saloon fitted up 
with a stage, and private boxes. There is another large theatre, 
built after the ordinary fashion, and once appropriated to Mario- 
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nettes, but now devoted to misce'laneous performances. There is 
the Ashburnham Tent, which covers several acres of ground, and 
can be made to answer the purposes ,of a ball-room, when 
wet weather drives the lovers of dancing from the platform. 
There is the “ Oriental Circus” occupied by an equestrian troupe. 
There is the American Bowling saloon, in which bowls may be 
heard rumbling throughout the evening, and the frequenters of 
which seem totally to ignore the existence of every other 
portion of the gardens. There is the Stereorama, with an edifice 
to itself. There is the Fernery, fitted up with a collection of 
curious plants. There is a theatre of small dimensions, where 
various exhibitions take place ; and there is a menagerie on the 
part of the grounds which adjoins the river, and is only to be 
approached by a bridge. This goodly list, be it understood, 
merely comprises the enclosed places devoted to special amuse- 
ments. For those who remain in the open air, there is the 
“monster platform,” with its pagoda-like orchestra; there is a 
lofty buildmg, used in connexion with pyrotechnic displays; 
there is a large painting, representing the principal architectural 
beauties of India; and still we have omitted such minor sources 
of diversion as the stages inhabited by small tin beasts, to be 
aimed at with the rifle, and the machines which test the weight 
of the body, the power of the lungs, and the offensive force of 
the fist. And even now the spacious tavern, with its rooms 
public and private, large and small, is to be added, together 
with the infinity of little boxes, where those may refresh them- 
selves to whom the forms of the banquet-room are less inviting 
than the habits of the “ tea-garden.” Some of these materials for 
enjoyment existed before Mr. Simpson's time ; but it is he who 
brought the amusements to their present perfection of multitude 
and variety. 

The importance of Cremorne is greatly enhanced by the cir- 
cumstance that it is at present the only place of the sort in 
England to which a widely diffused interest attaches. Vauxhall, 
its only possible rival, after undergoing the miseries of a 
spasmodic and uncertain existence for a mumber of years, is 
now reduced to that state of utter annihilation with which an 
old-world seer would have threatened a doomed city. The Surrey 
Zoological Gardens were once pleasant enough. The destruction of 
Exeter Change, which once occupied the site now devoted to a 
menagerie of a different kind, Ted to the migration of a choice 
collection of animals across the Thames; and another object of 
attraction was a large lake, on which fireworks were discharged, 
and mimic battles were fought, so as to produce an effect not to be 
found elsewhere. But the Surrey Gardens, which never gained 
much more than a local celebrity, gradually fell into neglect, 
though they still continue to exist; and the last attempt to 
improve them, by the erection of a Jarge music-hall for first-class 
concerts, proved a failure, the building (since burnt) at last 
aga Ba only fame from its association with oratorical clap- 
trap. sherville had its day of glory, when railroads were 
comparatively in their infancy, and a trip in a Gravesend steam- 
boat was the highest delight which the Cockney excursionist could 
conceive; and indeed the formation of the gardens in a chalk 
quarry allowed of a miniature combination of mountain and 
plain which was at once picturesque and unique. But Gravesend 
ceasing to be pre-eminent, the pleasure-ground in its neighbour- 
hood naturally sinks into obscurity. Highbury Barn, we believe, 
is extensively patronized by the less precise portion of the saintly 
inhabitants of Islington; and, through the medium of advertise- 
ments, we learn that all sorts of marvels are to be seen in the 
Pavilion Gardens at North Woolwich, where a daring rope- 
dancer declares himself the rival of Blondin. But the fame of 
these places scarcely wanders beyond their immediate neighbour- 
hood, whereas Cremorne is a point of attraction, not only to all 
London, but to all England. The provincial farmer, who comes 
to the capital on business, and seasons lis business with pleasure, 
would scarcely think he had had his full measure of enjoyment if 
he did not visit the famous Chelsea Gardens. In the country, he 
is perhaps a strict Puritan, and would not for the world take 
his wife and children to any public amusement more exciting 
than a tea-meeting; but he feels that when at Rome he must 
do as the Romans do; and as, on his retuen home, he omits 
the visit to Cremorne from the record of his travels, his con- 
science is at any rate free from the sin of setting a bad example. 

The celebrity of Vauxhall in its day was quite as widely spread 
as that of Cremorne now, and if the older gardens had been able 
to maintain their prestige as a place of resort for the ‘ quality,” 
they would not have been easily rivalled, much less eclipsed. But 
these are not times when the proprietor of a public pleasure- 
ground can rely much upon aristocratic support. In the first 
place, there is a “‘ seriousness” in the higher classes which makes 
them extremely fastidious with respect to their amusements, and 
which in the “ godless eighteenth century” was utterly unknown. 
In the next place, notwithstanding the growth of political demo- 
eracy, the social distinction of ranks is observed with a rigor of 
which our fathers had no conception. When the famous O. P. 
riots took place at Covent Garden Theatre, rather more than fifty 
years ago, the extension of private boxes was resented as an 
abominable innovation, and if the establishment of stalls had been 
shemates, the encroachment on the old privileges of the pit would 
doubtless have acted as an additional stimulus to popular fury. 
But now the dress-circle of a theatre, once regarded as the post 
of honour, is occupied by a second-rate order of people, and the 
aristocratic patron of the drama secures with impunity a stall or 
a private-box, where he is certain to be safe from contact with the 


profane vulgar. Those very dull affairs, the “private fétes,” 
which we were sorry to see revived this — at Cremorne, 
clearly indicate the spirit of the age, notwithstanding their in. 
trinsic absurdity. A number of the nobility, and of the apes of 
the nobility, are seized with a morbid desire to participate in the 
delights of the celebrated gardens, but this desire is not strong 
enough to overcome the habitual repugnance to form part of a 
promiscuous multitude. Consequently, an exclusive system of 
“vouchers” is devised, and though the exceeding dulness which 
is its result leads to its abolition in favour of a system of high 
prices, the original principle of keeping common people at 4 
distance is merely relaxed, not abandoned. 

Deprived of its aristocratic prestige, Vauxhall had no chance 
of competing successfully with Cremorne, so unquestionable are 
the advantages of the latter aa a place of out-door recreation, 
Those long avenues in the older seilens, which, illuminated with 
countless lamps, presented such a brilliant appearance after 
nightfall, looked terribly dreary when seen by daylight ; whereas, 
Cremorne is for the most part an open ground, many of the 
beauties of which can only be appreciated before sunset. It is 
consequently made accessible at an early hour, and affords an 
agreeable promenade for visitors who would eschew the miore 
exciting gaieties of the night, and for whom, nevertheless, ample 
amusement is provided. 

However, these natural advantages would have failed in raising 
Cremorne to its present celebrity had it been under a less able 
and Jess enterprising management. But it has been the constant 
aim of Mr. Simpson that everything in his Gardens shall be good 
of its sort. The Stereorama, which is open all day long, is. 4 
work which, if exhibited in Piccadilly or Regent-street, would 
have been criticised by itself in every journal as a most ingenious 
and beautiful specimen of scenic art. It consists of a series of 
Swiss views, which are arranged round the spectators’ platform 
on the same principle as Burford’s Panorama; but there is this 
EBivence eet they are composed, for the most part, of solid 
models, while additional reality is attained by a large cascade of 
water, which dashes down among mimic rocks, and sets mill- 
wheels, &c., in motion. The ballet, which is performed early 
every evening, is, properly speaking, a pantomime of the 
French school, in which comic action is a more impor 
tant element than dancing; and certainly at no theatre in 
London is there so good a dramatic entertainment of this 
particular kind. The scenery is well painted, the dresses 
are clean and bright, and the company displays a talent for 
comic dumb-show which would be expected in Paris, but is re- 
markable in London. At the Circus, there is always an efficient 
perfermance by an excellent equestrian troupe ; and Leotard, the 
“artist of the trapeze,” who goes through his feats nightly in 
the Ashburnham Tent, is unquestionably the first man of his pro- 
fession. The Marionettes were found too puerile for the English 
taste, and have been consequently withdrawn ; but the splendour 
of the scenery by which for several years the manager attempted 
to make them popular was really surprising. In a word, there 
is no “ Brummagem” in the amusements of Cremorne—nothing 
that tempts one to suppose a hope, on the part of the manager, 
that an inferior article will pass in a crowd. A zealous desire to 
do well is visible in every department, and even extends to the 
arrangements of the tavern. 

At Vauxhall, in its palmy days, the exorbitant price demanded 
for refreshment became so notorious,that the legend of a 
waiter who could cover the entire surface of the gardens with 
slices cut from a single ham was received with respect, if not 
with implicit faith; and, as ‘ Benjamin’s mess” is a proverbial 
expression for abundance, so a “‘ Vauxhall slice of ham” became 
a current phrase indicative of tenuity. Sarcasms of this kind 
would be utterly inapplicable to Cremorne, where, if the epicure 
does not get enough for his money, he has only himself to blame. 
Half-a-crown is charged as the price of admission into the supper 
room. This paid, the visitor is at once made free of a table 
covered with all the essentials of an excellent cold collation, and 
may, if he pleases, vie with the Dragon of Wantley in gastro- 
nomic exploits. Moreover, there are hot dinners by the carte 
scarcely to be excelled at the best hotels in London. 

But the administrative talent of Mr. Simpson is most eredit- 
ably shown in the order which is invariably preserved on his 
premises save on such exceptional occasions as a Derby Day, 
when, perhaps, some poor, half-witted creature, having heated its 
small brain with strong potations, finds in a row at Cremorne the 
most natural gratification of its animal propensities. This 
maintenance of order is accomplished under circumstances of no 
small difficulty. To a large portion of the visitors who come to 
the garden after nightfall there is no doubt that the ‘ monster 
platiorm” is the great point of attraction; and men of the world 
need not be informed that a public worship of Terpsichore is as 
hard to be associated with a private cultivation of Vesta as 
profession of a Particular Baptist «ith the adoration of an ima 
saint. None but an idiot could shut his eyes to the fact that at 
ten o'clock in the evening the female population of Cremorne 18 
increased bya large accession of fallen “ characters,” whose “ fall,” 
by the way, has generally consisted in a transition from a state of 
vicious squalid poverty to a state of vicious brilliant opulence. 
If Mr. Simpson took the highest ground, he would, of course, 
dismiss all these unfortunate persons at once from his premises, 
with a tract a-piece in their hands asking them “ whither they 
were going ;” or, better still, he would lock them all in the Ash- 
burnham tent, and provide an efficient body of Evangelical pastors 
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for their reformation. Not soaring’so high, he adopts the milder 
code of morals which Hamlet thought particularly applicable to 
the case of his mother, and compels his “ gayer” patronesses to 
assume a virtue if they have it not. They may what they 
like, but they must behave well while on his grounds, and neither 
annoy their superiors in virtue, nor one another. A word to the 
wise will be sufficient when we add, that there is no “ dark walk” 
at Cremorne. 

Before we end this article, we would avoid the appearance of 
injustice. We have said Cremorne is the only place of the sort 
now in existence. Ought we or ought we not to have excepted 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham? We do not know. ose 
who originally built the palace as a colossal museum of art will, 
of course, reject with indignation all comparison with a pleasure 
garden for the most part devoted to frivolous amusements. On 
the other hand, those who, finding the museum less attractive 
than was expected, have varied the sober fascinations of art 
with the more exciting feats of the gymnast, may be less 
exclusive in their views. If we had the proprietors before us in 
a body, we would put it to the vote :— Gentlemen, let those 
who are of opinion that your company, with its Blondin, stands 
in a different category from Mr. Simpson, with his Leotard, 
signify the same by holding up your hands—we will abide by 
your decision,” 


THE RECOGNITION OF MUSIC AT THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


FNGLAND, if not absolutely the most musical nation in the 

world, has of late years made an advance in the culti- 
vation and appreciation of the art quite unparalleled in musical 
history. A glance at the advertisement sheet of the Times, 
during the season, will show an array of entertainments in the 
way of concerts, operas, oratorios, festivals, and the like, which 
the most supercilious foreigner who ever sneered at us as a 
nation of mere shopkeepers must recognise as a sign of very 
extraordinary progress in art, and in a branch of art for which 
it has been the fashion to assume that we possess little or no 
sympathy. If Louis Spohr were alive, he would remember with 
some amusement the solitary Englishman whom, as he tells us 
in his autobiography, he looked upon as a species of dusus nature, 
because he really knew something about music. His prejudice was 
doubtless soon removed when he came among us, even though 
this was many years ago ; but it is one which is still by no means 
uncommon with those who have had no means of judging of the 
actual state of matters for themselves. Perhaps we need not be very 
much surprised at this if we consider the nature of the encourage- 
ment given to music in this country. Inspite of the remarkable 
popularity which music enjoys, it is far too much as a mere amuse- 
ment, and too little as an art, in itself noble and worthy of study, 
that it is recogmsed. It is only quite lately that a-knowledge 
of the rudiments of music has been thought a desirable element 
in a gentleman's education, and that the idea has begun to 
establish itself that an accomplished musician can be at the same 
time a man with serious and earnest aims in life. It would not, 
perhaps, be very difficult to trace the causes which have tended 
to produce these somewhat anomalous results to their origin. The 
preference shown to executants as compared with composers, the 
absence of any establishment really worthy of the nation at which 
amusical education can be obtained, the diffeulty of exciting an 
interest in new compositions, and especially in those of native 
musicians, are all indications that our musical progress is yet in- 
complete, and that music has not yet taken that stand among 
the arts which it has every right to claim. Of liking and dis.’ 
crimination there is abundance; but there is nothing of that 
respectful devotion which in Germany prompts an audience to 
rise en masse at the entrance of 2 Meyerbeer or Wagner into the 
concert-room. 

Under these circumstances, it is a subject for much regret that 
such an opportunity of furthering the interests of musical science 
as the Exhibition of next year presents should be passed over. 
There is to be no recognition, or, to speak more accurately, no 
oflicial recognition of music at the International Exhibition of 
1862. To painting, the sister art, the most liberal encouragement 
has been given—an encouragement which will doubtless produce 
a most beneficial effect, both in the way of art-education and of 
stimulating production. Musie, on the contrary, has been wholly 
ignored, if we except the slight tribute paid to it by its 
being allowed to play some part in the opening ceremonial, for 
which purpose Meyerbeer, } ober and other great composers 
are announced as having undertaken to provide new compositions. 
For this unfortunate omission we have, we believe, princi ally to 
thank the directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The ad- 
visability of recognising music in some form or other was, it 
seems, referred to the Committee of the Society, and their 
report was to the effect “that no satisfactory issue would be 
likely to follow the proposed attempt to recognise music at the 
forthcoming Exhibition, particularly if it was intended to 
undertake musical performances concurrently with the Exhi- 
bition.” The Directors appealed, moreover, to their great ex- 
perience in musical matters generally for more than a 
quarter of a century, and especially to the knowledge furnished 
by their administration of the various “ Festivals ” at the Crystal 

alace, to give weight to their opinion. From this opinion, spite 
of the authority by which it is backed, we totally dissent, and 
conceive that it would not be difficult to suggest a way in which 
music might legitimately have come within the scope of the ob- 


jects which this great International Art Congress professes to 
promote, and that with the most advantageous results, both to 
musical interests and to those of the Exhibition itself. We 
should not, however, probably have broached the subject now 
when there seems so little time left for anything to be done, had 
not our attention been called to an agitation which is at present 
being made to effect what would have been so much more pro- 
perly and efficiently accomplished by the Royal Commissio'iwrs. 
Two letters which have appeared in the Musical World, with the 
signature of “ Musicus,” seem first to have drawn attention to 
the subject; and the result has been that several gentle. 
men have combined to promote the erection of an “ Inter- 
national Concert-room” at Kensington. The tiames of these 
gentlemen have not appeared, nor is anything more than the 
briefest sketch of the manner in which they propose to carry out 
their undertaking yet before the public. The building is to be 
of a temporary character, and to afford accommodation for an 
audience of 12,000 persons, and an orchestra of 500 performers. 
The undertaking is to be “ entirely of an international character.” 
The Continental and English choral and instrumental Societies 
will be invited to co-operate ; and forty grand concerts are talked 
of, the object of which will be “to bring before the public the 
different styles of English and Continental music.” It is also, 
we believe, proposed that some one of the a musical 
societies—most probably the Royal Society of British Misivians 
—should place itself at the head of the movement, if it can be 
induced to do so, and form the nucleus round which various other 
societies, both in London and from the provinces, may collect to 
form an orchestra. So far as can be judged from this very sliglit 
outline, the idea is worthy of encouragement. Its success, 
however, will depend enitively upon the way in which the details 
are arranged, and upon the amount of support which it may 
receive at professional hands. Without unanimity and hearty 
co-operation, the scheme will sink into nothing better than a mere 
conecert-giving speculation, and any attempt to invest it with 
an international character will degenerate into mere clap-trap 
and bombast. Above all things it seems to us most important 
that it should receive an official recognition on the part of the 
Commissioners, and that they should at least have considerable 
influence in the arrangements, even if ae cannot be induced to 
make it a substantive part of the Exhibition programme. If 
this latter object could be effected, then perhaps we might hope 
to see accomplished, even at this late hour, what we afe con- 
vinced would be most likely to produce permanent benefit 
to music both here and on the Continent. Invitations might 
be issued to various musical centres to send in compositions 
to compete for prizes which should be awarded by a jury of 
eminent musicians. A stimulus would thus be given to com- 
osition which would probably produce something great. 
rizes should be given for excellence in every department of 
composition, from a symphony to a song. Even if the result 
should prove disappointing, we should at least have taken stock 
of our musical intelligence, and be able to define the exact con- 
dition of our musical art with greater confidence. In association 
with some such plan as this, an orchestra and concert-room—such 
as is contemplated—would be very valuable; and an interest 
would be given to the concerts by the performance of the com- 
peting compositions, unattainable by merely miscellaneous selec- 
tion fois works already familiar to us. It is a fery just cause 
of complaint that we afford no encouragement for the production 
of novelties ; and our most eminent societiés confessedly shrink 
froin the risk of attempting untried works. In addition to the 
attractions presented by compositions wholly new, it would add 
considerably to the interest of the occasion if some attempt at 
consistent historical arrangement could be made in the selection 
of the programmes, so as to exhibit in an instruetive manner the 
advance and difference in all the various styles of composition. 
Whether there yet remains time for the complete execution of 
any plan so extensive as that we have indicated is perha 
doubtful, and we have made the suggestions in ignorance of the 
articular details of arrangement which are in contemplation ; 
ut we feel convinced that unless something can be effected. with 
more form and purpose than mere miscellaneous concerts, no 
result can come of the movement, however well-intentioned, 
which will either be beneficial to the interest of music, or do us 
credit in the eyes of Europe. 


REVIEWS. 


CARDINAL JULIAN CAHSARINI* 


it has been the great good fortune of Cardinal Julian that 
Dante’s famous visit to the other world was well over | 
before he was born. In which of its three divisions he woul 

have been found by the great poet te do not pretend to say ; 
but the world has probably lost some scathing lines, and the 
Cardinal's career has escaped to pass before the milder tribunal 
of the nineteenth century, which is now quite used to re- 
hearing historical reputations, and seems almost to have 
come to believe, with Pope Benedict XIII., that “Ii n'y a pas 
de plus grand amusement au monde que de faire des saints. 


* The Last Crusader ; oF, ‘the Life and Times of Cardinal Julian, of the 


House of Casarini. A Historical Sketch. By Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb., Rector and Vicar of Lyminge. London: Bentley. 1861. 
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The civilized mind perhaps likes to dwell among whitewashed 
surfaces; and we cértainly cannot quarrel with Mr. Jenkins for 
applying to Cardinal Julian the process, which, but for a rule or 
two of Greek grammar, might not absolutely have failed with 
Helen. Mr. Jenkins treats with no ordinary candour and 
learning a life which, though a succession of failures, and towards 
the last, of crimes, nevertheless bears the authentic impress of 
greatness. The career of Cardinal Julian presents at first. sight 
the aspect of a “tour de force.” Its only prominent portion is 
comprised in the fourteen years which elapsed between 1430, 
when he was made Cardinal, and 1444, when he fell, at the a 
of forty-six, in the defeat of Varna. i is useless, we think, for 
Mr. Jenkins to deny the fact of the great conversion which 
divides this period of fourteen years into two equal parts. 
Cardinal Julian, as we shall see, himself admitted it; and it is 
clear that while, during the first seven spe of the fourteen, he 
was a Reformer, during the last seven he condemned his earlier 
career of reform. We may often wish that Cardinal Julian had 
left confidential memoirs, or at least a “candid friend ;” but 
we certainly think that Mr. Jenkins, though he obscures his 
hero’s policy by an overstrained anxiety to prove it absolutely 
consistent, has really succeeded in developing his high aims and 
profound statesmanship. In placing on the title-page the word 
“Crusader,” and the motto (from one of Julian’s letters to the 
Pope), “ Pro fide cupio et vovi mori,” Mr. Jenkins hits exactly 
the clearly marked feature of passionate and almost Antinomian 
devotion to the Church which harmonizes the two sections of 
his career, and rescues both from a crowd of low interpretations. 
A rapid survey of his life will enable it to speak for itself. 
Julian Cesarini was born, in 1398, of a noble family of Rome. 
He was only twenty-one years of age when he exchanged the 
study of civil law at Perugia for the service of Cardinal Branda’s 
Bohemian legation. Germany was now the great field of politics 
and diplomacy ; and a longer Italian experience, while it might 
have made him a subtler politician, would have dwarfed the 
greatness of his character. Cardinal Branda found the Bohe- 
mians in full revolt. Standing aside, as the tide of carnage and 
ruin swept past them, the diplomatists watched from the court 
of the Emperor Sigismund the terrific spectacle of the Hussite war. 
Some slight glare from the Bohemian watch-fires never, perhaps, 
wholly faded from Julian’s conception of European politics ; and 
his early experience was not forgotten when, in 1430, at the 
age of thirty-two, he was raised by Martin V. to the rank 
of cardinal-deacon, and entrusted with the double office, which 
made him the most conspicuous man in Europe, of Legate in 
Germany and Bohemia, and President of the Council of Basle. 
It is not surprising that his first scheme was a crusade against 
the Hussites, or that his fifteenth-century crusaders melted 
away in a panic rout, which the undaunted gallantry of the young 
cardinal sought in vain to rally. As he travelled back westward 
to Basle, the approaching Council presented itself to his mind 
as the only remaining means of reducing Bohemia. There was 
imminent danger that the victorious Hussite movement might 
overflow into Germany, and anticipate the Reformation by a 
century. ‘ The Bohemians,” says Julian, in one of his earliest 
letters to the Pope, “have oftentimes already, and now very 
recently, disseminated through Germany libellous documents con- 
taining about thirty articles contrary to the faith, and particu- 
larly directed against the ecclesiastical order, fortified, moreover, 
by many authorities of Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church.” Elsewhere, he says :— 
ides this, the corruption and dera ent of the cl of German 
to come hither [to Basle}, for from this coat te laity 
beyond measure indi t against the ecclesiastical order. Greatly is it to 
be feared, lest on this account (if they reform not in the meantime) the laity 
may be excited to turn upon the whole clergy in the manner of the Hussites, 
as they openly threaten to do. And this corruption it is which produces so 
great a boldness in the Bohemians, and gives a colour of reason to the errors 
of those who qty inveigh against the immorality of the clergy. Where- 
fore, even if there had been no General Council convened wy it would 
have been necessary to hold a provincial one, by means of the legation in 
Germany, for the reformation of the clergy. For it is really to be feared 
that, that body corrects itself, even after the extinction of the Bohe- 
mian heresy, others will rise up. 

It was at this critical moment that Martin V., the able and 
liberal choice of the Council of Constance, was succeeded by 
Eugenius IV., a subtle, pertinacious, and pettifogging Venetian, 
elected by the close omy! of the Sacred College, who for 
three years bombarded the Council with bulls of dissolution. 
Except the addresses of Dante to the Emperor, there are few 
documents more profoundly pathetic than the impassioned letters 
in which Julian pleaded with the impish cunning of Eugenius 
for the maintenance of the Council of Basle. His predictions of 
danger to the Church, of schism in Germany, of the triumph of 
infidels and heretics in the East, fell vainly on the ear of a subtle 
absolutist, chilled with age and success, who knew that things 
would last his time. We can imagine the cynical shrug with 
which the shrewd old Pope received the well-meant entreaties 
of Cardinal Julian, that he would repeat the error of Pope 
John XXIII., and come in person tothe Council. Was Eugenius 
detained in Italy by the disturbed state of the Patrimony? The 
indignation of Cardinal Julian anticipates the sublime and un- 
worldly piety of “ Le Pape et le Congrés :”— 

If [pleads Julian] your Holiness alleges the war we have had as a reason, 
I reply, that if wars were still raging—even if you were certain to luse 
Rome and all the patrimony of the Church—we ought rather to come to 
the relief of the faith and of the souls of men, for whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ died, than to that of citadels and walls. Dearer to Christ is one soul, 


not only than the temporal patrimony of the Church, but even than heaven 
and earth; for neither heaven nor earth were made after his likeness and 
image, nor was it for them he died. Your chiefest office, most Holy Father, 
is to save souls, following the steps of Him who said, “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

For seven active years Cardinal Julian guided the policy of 
the Council of Basle, as a kind of constitutional Pope. “The 
keenest Protestant need not regret that its moderate tone and 
able diplomacy calmed down the nascent and premature heresy 
of Germany. Great and critical settlements, such as the Refor- 
mation or the French Revolution, by the passions they arouse, 
and the lassitude they leave behind, imprint themselves on 
men’s minds in a manner quite disproportionate to the merits 
of the actors, and it is of every importance that they should not 
take effect till the full data are unmistakeably before the world, 
The new ideas were destined to be enriched with all the wisdom 
of the Renaissance before they assumed,their final and successful 
form. Julian’s conception, a wise one, seems to have been to 
oppose an administrative reform of the Church to doctrines 
which were still too little developed to be successfully met by 
argumentative opposition, but yet defied extirpation by force, 
The admirable canons of the Council of Basle embodied this 
idea; but, though Eugenius submitted in its fourth year of 
session, and revoked his bulls of dissolution, the reforms of the 
Council never had any existence except on paper, and reality 
— not have been imparted to them except at the cost of a 
schism. 

It is in the tardy and reluctant perception of this fact that we 
must seek the explanation of Cardinal Julian’s abrupt desertion 
of the Council. The question which occupied the seventh year 
of the Council was the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches,“ 
‘The Pope, who still besieged the Fathers of Basle with bulls of 
protest and translation, was adroitly turning to his own purposes 
the growing interest in the Eastern Church and Empire which 
the Renaissance was inspiring in the minds of educated men, 
Eugenius, as the Greek Emperor said, pressed on the question, 
“not so much for necessity’s sake, as for the report which will 
be spread in Basle and everywhere, that an cecumenical synod 
is assembled and in full work, whereby himself will be 
advantaged and the Council of Basle diminished.” Pope and 
Council, accordingly, ran a race for the glory of reuniting the 
two Churches, and the success of the former illustrates the 
remark of De Tocqueville, that “les assemblées, qui sont admira- 
bles tantdt pour fortifier, tantét pour temperer le gouvernement, 
sont plus inhabiles que les plus mauvais gouvernements & mener 
les affaires.” Kugenius insisted that the Great Council of Union 
should meet in Italy ; the Council proposed a schedule of Trans- 
alpine places, comprising the fatal name of Avignon, ominous of 
schism. Down to the 15th of February, 1438, Cardinal Julian 
remained faithful to the choice of the Council. On that day, in 
a general congregation, Dissypatus, the Greek Emperor's envoy, 
solemnly protested that the Greeks would not attend any Council 
where the Pope was not present—that the Pope would not stir out 
of Italy—that in Italy, therefore, or not at all, must the meeting 
of the two Churches take place. It is curious to observe that 
notwithstanding this protest, Cardinal Julian, later in the day, 
“administered the oath to the deputies of the Council, who were 
about to proceed” to Avignon, to prepare for the great meeting. 
On the 23rd of February, however (only eight days later), the 
whole bearing of the Cardinal is changed. He declares himself 
strongly against Avignon, supports a resolution naming Florence 
or Udine, and, when the large majority of the Council reject this 


_Yesolution, and adhere to the previously accepted schedule, we 


actually find the great reformer and statesman, in whom the 
Papacy was to be reconciled to the higher and purer aspirations 
of recent —— feeling, implicated in the clumsy violence of 
his secretary, Bartolomeo de Battifero, who, “ with others of his 
domestics, succeeded in breaking open the chest in which the 
great seal of the Council had been deposited, and attached it to 
the schedule of the minority.” oo meanwhile, had 
retired to the Pope at Bologna, and Eugenius consented “to 
send vessels to bring the Eastern Emperor and prelates to Italy, 
so as to anticipate the designs of the Council.” The unscru- 
pulous diplomacy of the Pope, which occasionally exhibited the 
main heureuse of Venetian policy, was crowned with absolute 
and immediate success. ‘The Papal triremes arrived first at 
Constantinople, and the emissaries of Eugenius represented 
themselves as bearing the credentials of the Council as well as 
of the Pope.” Indeed, “ the address of the German nation to 
the Palatine of the Rhine affirmed boldly, not only that the 
ambassadors of the Pope assumed to represent the Council, but 
that they were actually fortified with letters to which the seal of 
the Council had been surreptitiously affixed. The history of the 

rifling of the chest in which this seal was deposited, in order to 

attach it to the act of the minority, in which Cardinal Julian 

was himself implicated, indicates the too great probability of this 

dishonest proceeding.” The Papal triremes embarked the Eastern 

Court and Church at Constantinople, and when the news of the 

triumph of Eugenius reached Basle, Julian, whose path was 

smoothed by his forgery, “set forth towards Venice, the scene 

of their expected landing.” 

Mr. Jenkins, who tries in vain to gloss over this great and 

degrading defection, only succeeds in obscuring the critical 

moment of his hero’s career. “ The egotism,” he says, “ of the 


Eugenian party eagerly claimed as a conversion what was really 
the natural development of those great principles of ecclesiastical 
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licy upon which Julian had acted from the beginning, and 
bis claim has been too readily admitted by historians of every 
creed.” Why, the claim of these “ egotists” was admitted by 
Cardinal Julian himself. ‘I allow,” he said at Vienna, to 
#neas Sylvius, when the latter reminded him of his anti-papal 
career at Basle, ‘‘ that I have said and written what you allege ; 
but departing from the truth, I erred You followed me 
when I erred—follow me then when I advise well.” It is not 
by disguising the nature of Cardinal Julian’s defection that one 
can unravel the problem of its cause. We cannot follow Mr. 
Jenkins in explaining it by the death of Sigismund. Sigismund 
died in Moravia on the 9th of December, 1437; on the 15th of 
February following, Cardinal Julian was still on the side of the 
Council. Its clear connexion with the visit, and poy. 
notwithstanding Julian’s momentary persistence, with the protest 
of Di tus, has brought it into, we think, unnecessary suspi- 
cion. issy patus, it is certain, was the mere creature of the 
Pope, “gained” by him before he left Constantinople. But 
that Dissypatus say op Julian par ricochet, it is not eas 
to believe. The later life of the latter is certainly full wtone | 
of crimes, but they are of another character; and his desertion 
can be thoroughly accounted for by considerations more in 
harmony with his career. The real solution of the problem is 
that Cardinal Julian found himself and the Council of Basle as 
completely outmanwuvred by Eugenius as the Council of 
Constance had been baffled by Martin. His intercourse with 
Dissypatus convinced him that the great reconciliation of the 
Greek and Latin Churches could take place nowhere but at the 
feet of the Pope. In a moment he saw the dilemma into which 
the successful intrigues of Eugenius had brought the Council. 
How could the Fathers of Basle refuse their presence to the 
great assembly of Union? Their absence would probably 
perpetuate the schism between the Greeks and the Latins—it was 
certain to inaugurate another between themselves and the Pope. 
But who would wish to play the part of Anti-pope at such a 
moment, when all the genius and influence of the Church 
was flocking to the Pope’s side at the great intellectual display 
of Ferrara? A schism demanded a good cry, at least as oak as 
amodern dissolution of Parliament. Who would raise the standard 
of schism to be taunted with embarrassing the great work of re- 
union? Even if he were willing to stand forth as an Anti-pope, 
Julian must have felt that the moment was clearly passed. Yet, 
if there is any meaning in his life, he must have shrunk from it 
in horror and dismay. True, if he joined the absolutiat Eugenius 
in his moment of triumph, he surrendered the whole past of the 
Council, he abandoned all security for reform. Be it so. Reform 
was not to be sought through schism. The age, he felt, could 
neither endure its evils nor their remedies. Let the Church be 
served with a desperate and unscrupulous obedience ; that would 

ive it the greatness and durability which it were better, if it 

ad been possible, to have sought in a thorough Reform. It was 
by a —- similar movement that, a century later, the Jesui- 
tical doctrines were adopted as the chief pillar of the Church of 


me. 
& = rapid comment on Cardinal Julian’s defection is as 
ollows :— 


After promoting the stronges 


t measures against the authority and 
of Eugenius, some secret motive of conscience 
desert on a sudden the popular party. 

Perhaps this passage unnecessarily isolates the act of Cardinal 
Julian, who, it is certain had, sooner or later, many companions 
in his desertion; in fact, the elite of the Council flocked to the 
debates at Ferrara and Florence. But it certainly is not open 
to the following objection of Mr. Jenkins :— 

The insinuation of Gibbon is at once confronted by the fact, that if Julian 

had not sought the peace of the Church rather than his own aggrandizement, 
he might have grasped at this moment the papacy itself, and wrested from 
Eugenius that authority under which he was content to close a life of brilliant 
but unrequited service. 
Is it even quite certain that he would have been selected as 
Anti-pope? The subsequent choice of Duke Amadeus of Savoy 
makes it doubtful. ‘‘ Some of the secret motives,” says Dean 
Milman, “ for this singular choice are clear enough. e Pope 
of Basle must be a Pope, at least for a time, without Papal 
revenues . . . . Amadeus, at first at least, might maintain his 
own court, if not in splendour, in decency.” Onthe other hand, 
Cardinal Julian might reasonably look forward to surviving and 
succeeding Eugenius. 

The later life of Cardinal Julian is the career of a Jesuit a 
century before Loyola. In the Councils of Ferrara and Florence, 
where the Venetian Pope crowned the long commerce of his 
native city with the East by the hollow purchase for a few galleys 
of the Eastern faith, Julian added to his old “ dexterity in argu- 
ment and depths of theological erudition” a new vein of tricky 
and unscrupulous intrigue. It is, however, in the closing episode 
of his life that the heroic immorality of his later policy reaches 
its culminating point. Gibbon has immortalized the story, which 
Mr. Jenkins tells with admirable spirit and pathos, of his famous 
Hungarian Legation. The fatal casuistry by which he successfully 
advocated the breach of a treaty with the Turks, recently con- 
cluded and ratified with exceptional solemnity, is in part quoted 
by Mr. Jenkins, and its “consecrated faithlessness” is justly 
stigmatized :— 

The specious argument [says Mr. Jenkins] that “to whom faith cannot 
te given without to him it be kept without still heavier 

” is the only one on which the Cardinal really relied, and it was one that 


his t patron, Martin V., had too well taught him in his letter to the Duke 
of Lithuania, where he writes—“ Know that cannot give faith to heretics, 
and that you sin mortally if you keep it to them.” The true position, which 
(however repulsive it must be in any form) has never been fairly put by the 
adversaries of the Church of Rome, is not “ that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics,” but that “it is not to be given to them.” Every member of that 
Church is ———— to be in the ~—— of a precontracted person, whose 
paramount obligation to the Church can never yield to any subsequent com- 
pact, however sacred it may appear to be. 

The crime of Cardinal Julian—an illustration of the dangerous 
virtue of priests—was rapidly proved a blunder. La posterité 
arrivait vite, or rather the “ logic of facts” anticipated posterity. 
Ladislaus, who broke the treaty, fell in the disastrous defeat of 
Varna, and among the dense forests of a neighbouring mountain 
pass was found, the morning after the battle, the naked and 
wounded co of Cardinal Julian. All that is known of his 
last moments is that they were haunted by the pitiless presence 
of Gregory de Sanocenis, a Polish bishop who had protested 
against the violation of the treaty, ‘“‘ There rode up one to his 
side in this moment of agonizing conflict,” whose “cruel re- 
proaches sank deep into the ears of the dying man :”"— 

He reviled him for his breach of faith to God and man, and charged him 
with all the slaughter and misery of that fatal day. “’Tis just,” he exclaimed, 
over the all but lifeless body which was stretched at his feet, “’tis just that you 
should perish thus—you, who made the Apostolic See perjure itself, and taught 
mankind that God sanctions treachery and infidelity; to Him you shall now 
answer for your motives as for your words.” Thus cruelly avenging himself 
for the insults which he had received in the Council, and the losses he had ex- 
perienced on the battle-field, he left him to die. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PUGIN.* 


Cv. is high time that some account of the life of Welby Pugin 
should be given to the world; and we sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Ferrey on the accomplishment of his difficult task. Things 
move so swiftly in the present age, and the development of 
so-called medieval art in particular has been so rapid during the 
nine years which have passed since Pugin’s death, that there was 
considerable danger lest the share which that gifted artist had in 
initiating the movement should be forgotten. Mr. Ferrey’s 
volume places on record much that ought to be remembered in 
justice to Pugin’s memory. It so happens that, although Pugin 
was a copious writer, and although he built churches all over 
England, neither his books nor his buildings will do him full 
justice with posterity. His writings, though they were admirably 
adapted for rousing the public mind in the first instance, are not 
calculated to produce much impression on the next generation. 
With the disappearance of most of the abuses which he satirized 
in his famous Contrasts, a great deal of the piquancy of that most 
characteristic volume has vanished. On the other hand, his 
True Principles, though still highly instructive and suggestive, 
are almost superseded by the enlarged views and extended expe- 
rience of the present Gothic school. Mr. Ferrey plaintively 
laments that the particular variety of English Pointed architec- 
ture which Pugin laboured to revive is already superseded by the 
bold eclecticism which is now in fashion. The principles which 
Pugin was one of the first to enunciate have borne fruit in the 
creation of a school of artists who are no longer content to be 
mere copyists of the precedents of antiquity. Whether this 
great oath, had his life been spared, would have advanced 
with the times, or whether, like the hen who hatched the duck- 
lings, he would have been horrified at seeing the brood take to 
the water, is a very curious — for speculation. We incline 
to think that, in this respect, Pugin died not too early for his 
own fame. The very qualities of mind which fitted him for his 
own special task would probably have incapacitated him from 
keeping pace with the architectural p of the last decade. It 
would have been strange enough, had he lived, to see Pugin in 
league with the somewhat narrow and pedantic school of archi- 
tectural antiquaries who have vainly striven to oppose the further 
legitimate development of the Pointed style in our own day. 

If this be the case with Pugin’s theory of architecture, it is 
no less clear that, as to the practice of his art, we should judge 
him by his actual works to his disadvantage. It is well known 
that he never had a thoroughly good opportunity of carrying 
out his own principles of design. His best works, perhaps, are 
the church at Cheadle, which he built for Lord Shrewsbury, and 
the church in St. George’s Fields, London. The former, however, 
though a beautiful design, is over-decorated in patna to its 
scale ; and the latter, with several grave faults, never been 
finished externally, while its interior has been fitted up in a 
manner quite o to all its designer's principles of church 
arrangement. th these buildings—and it is the same with all 
his other works—show Pugin’s chief weakness. The design is 
on too great a scale for the actual dimensions. We could point 
to modern churches which, though insignificant in area, give an 
effect of height and breadth which approaches to the sublime. 
This is the touchstone of the highest architectural art. It is 
quite otherwise with Pugin’s churches. The actual structures 
require to be magnified at least fifty per cent. to give the 
—_ effect of the design. As a mere architectural 

raughtsman, Pugin was unrivalled; but the glorious 
visions which he delineated on dwindled into mean pro- 
portions when they were translated into brick and mortar. No 


* Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, and his Father, A > 
with Notices of tie Works. By Beajemin Ferrey, FRIBA, With 
by E. Sheridan Purcell, Esq. London: 


Appendix Stanford, 1861. 
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doubt this was owing partly to his peculiar training as a scene- 

painter for the theatres. But he never forgave the friendly eri- 
ticism which pointed out the difference between the promise —_ 
the performance of his designs. Any one may test for himsel 
our present criticism of his style of drawing, who will try with 
a pair of compasses the very beautiful perspective of the St. 
George’s Fields Church, as originally proposed by Pugin, which 
adorns this volume. Allowing the moderate tallness of five feet 
eight inches for the priest at mass, the height of the central boss 
of the apse groining will be more than seventy-five feet from the 
raised steps of the altar. So that, we repeat, the genius of 
Pugin will not be fairly judged by the actual buildings which he 
has left behind—unless, indeed, by the unpretending, and there- 
fore much more satisfactory little church which he built at his own 
cost, adjoining his own house, on the West Cliff at Ramsgate. 
On these grounds we are very glad that Mr. Ferrey, who was 
himself a pupil of the elder Pugin, has given us his recollections 
of Welby Pugin in the volume now before us. We shall give 
our readers some idea of Mr. Ferrey’s compilation before pro- 
ceeding to speak of that which makes any biography of Pugin so 

culiarly difficult a task—his position with respect to the re- 
‘ligious controversies of his day. 

The elder Pugin was a Frenchman, born in 1762, who settled 
in England after his escape from some of the worst horrors of 
the great Revolution. He became a prosperous architectural 
‘draughtsman, married a Miss Welby, of 2 good Lincolnshire 
family, and was an early member of the Old Water Colour 
Society. He collected round him a large number of pupils, 
many of whom became distinguished in after life, and by their aid 

ublished those works on Gothic architecture by which his name 
1s best known. His wife was a woman of great ability, but of 
strong Cailvinistic opinions. The rigid discipline which she en- 
forced in her household among the pupils is humorously de- 
scribed by Mr. Ferrey. As usual, this stern system had, at least 
upon her son, the very opposite effect to what was intended. He 
escaped from domestic restraints into a wild excess of every kind 
of eccentricity ; and a reaction from his mother’s narrow Puri- 
tanism drove him finally into the bosom of the Church of Rome. 
The somewhat confused manner in which Mr. Ferrey has 
arranged his materials makes it difficult to follow Welby Pugin’s 
life in strictly chronological order. He was born in 1812, and died 
in his fortieth year, having worked himself fairly to death. He 
was educated at the Blue Coat School, where he was remarkable 
for quickness and aptitude, as well as for a slovenliness of dress 
which never left him in after-life. After he entered his father’s 
office, his skill as a draughtsman became conspicuous. His 
favourite amusement was sketching in Westminster Abbey. 
When sixteen years of age, he visited France with his father and 
‘mother, and began already, with singular precocity, to lift his 
voice against the mutilations of ancient architecture and the de- 
basement of ecclesiastical fittings and ornaments. One of the 
firm of Rundell and Bridge, the famous goldsmiths, observing 
the boy copying some prints of Albert Durer, in the British 
Museum, was struck by his ability, and employed him in original 
designs for the precious metals. Next, he was engaged to design 
Gothic furniture for Sir Jeffrey Wyattville’s new apartments in 
Windsor Castle. In 1827, he took to scene-painting and thea- 
trical mechanism ; and, when he was only nineteen years old, in 
1831, he designed all the scenery for the opera of Kenilworth, 
which anticipated, in many ways, Mr. Kean’s revivals at the 
Princess’s Theatre of appropriate fittings and costumes. Before 
this he had manifested a fondness for the sea, which never for- 
sook him. In the intervals of scene-painting he commanded a 
smack, and afterwards a schooner, in which he made trading—or, 
as some have said, smuggling—voyages to the coast of 
Holland. In these expeditions, he collected many of the anti- 
quities which formed his museum at Ramsgate. He was once 
wrecked near Leith. To the end of his life he would sometimes 
astonish his friends by wearing a huge pilot-coat ; and he never 
lost something of the appearance and the peculiar rolling walk of 
a sailor. Meanwhilt he had begun business as an architectural 
carver on a large scale. But the experiment was a failure. He 
was arrested for debt in 1831, and only rescugd from the spong- 
ing-house by his father’s interposition. This, however, gave him 
a salutary lesson. He determined never to owe a shilling; and 
ever afterwards paid his bills weekly, if not upon delivery of the 
articles. Mr. Ferrey hardly insists strongly enough upon this. 
So inveterate had become the habit in after-life, that we have 
heard it said by some who knew him, that in making excursions 
with them from Cambridge to different churches in the neigh- 
bourhood, he would never wait till the close of the day to 
share expenses, but insisted, often very inconveniently, on 
paying his proportion of each petty disbursement as it occurred. 
At the age of nineteen he married his first wife, who died the 
following year in childbirth, and was buried by him in Christ- 
ehurch, Hants. In 1833 he married again, being then just 
of agé. “Bless you, my dear sir,’ we have ourselves 
heard him say, “I was married twice before I had shaved once.” 
Now he moved to Salisbury, where he began practice as an 
architect, building himself an inconvenient Gothic house near 
the éity, which he called, with some affectation, St. Marie’s 
Grange. His mother died in the same year, and Pugin very soon 
_afterwards seceded to the Roman communion. With his impul- 
_Sive aature; it is not unnatural that he should have taken this 
step at that time. His artistic sympathies led him to the Church 
which seemed to him not to have forsworn Christian art so 


entirely as the communion which he abandoned. But he lived 
to see the beginning of such a revival in the Church of England 
as has had no parallel in the Church of Rome. His best friends 
and supporters in after-life belonged to the National Church, 
while his bitterest assailants were found among the Ultramon- 
tane converts to Romanism. He learned—we do not say to 
repent the step he had taken, but—to do justice to the religioug 
community which he had forsaken. It is very probable that, had 
he delayed his secession for some years, he would never have 
become a Roman Catholic. To the last he used to speak with 
rapture of the chants which he used to hear in Westminster 
Abbey; and we have seen his eyes suffused with tears 
hile listening to the anthem in the antechapel of King’s, 
“What solemn music you fellows have kept,” he would 
say, and then he would burst out in execration of the 
operatic (or as Mr. Purcell calls it, in the appendix to 
this memoir, the “ operative”) music of the Warwick-street 
“shilling opera.” Before the late movement in the Chureh 
of England, which has vindicated the claims of art in the 
service of religion, there was a temptation which no longer 
exists for artists to attach themselves to another communion, 
Pugin, though he became a sincere Romanist, is almost a 
unique example of a convert without bitterness, who could live 
in charity and friendship with those from whom he had sepa- 
rated himself in religious matters. 

In 1836 appeared the Contrasts, a book far too trenchant and 
one-sided to bear careful examination, but which had all the 
more force from its humorous exaggeration. Mr. Ferrey gives 
some letters showing Pugin’s intimate acquaintance with Lord 
Shrewsbury, and throwing light upon some of the difficulties 
which he experienced among his new religious associates. He 
removed to London in 1841, and many will remember the rough 
but hearty hospitality which he dispensed in his house in Cheyne- 
walk. Almost immediately he began building the house at 
Ramsgate where he afterwards lived, and the adjoining church 
in which he lies buried. During the following ten years of his 
life he was manifestly overworking himself. Engaged in nume- 
rous buildings, for all of which he made the drawings with his 
own hand, without the help of a clerk—and at the same time 
writing numerous books which required no small research in 
the fine library which he had collected—he grievously overtaxed 
his brain. An irritability grew upon him, which not only 
led him to quarrel with his old friend Mr. Minton, as 
recounted in these pages, but which induced a coolness towards 
other friends with whom he had long worked in concert. Hap- 
pily, however, all these feuds were healed before the final over- 
clouding of his intellect and his premature death. His second 
wife died in 1844, and after one or two engagements (the last of 
which gave rise to a brochure and correspondence which Mr. 
Ferrey could not but notice, but which Hades very painfully now 
that we peruse it again with the light of our knowledge of the 
author’s subsequent mental affection) he married in 1848 the 
lady who survives him. The share which Pugin had in the 
decorations of the new Houses of Parliament is told not perha 
fully, but with discretion and good feeling, by Mr. Ferrey. It 
was highly creditable to Sir Charles Barry to associate his 
fellow-labourer openly with himself in this great work. In 1851 
the Medieval Court at the Great Exhibition brought Pugin fresh 
anxieties. At the close of that year the first manifest tokens of a 
disordered intellect began to show themselves. But he still found 
time for writing, and his “ Earnest Address” on the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy shows no failing powers. This 
publication, which created a great sensation at the time, had very 
nearly been put in the Index, as we learn from these pages. 
The controversy occasioned by it, and the narrow-minded op 
sition of some of his co-religionists, doubtless embittered Pugin’s 
last days. It is touching to see how his longing for religious 
unity coloured all the close of his life. He announced, and 
actually made a beginning of, a work which he called An Apol 
Sor our separated Brethren of the Church of England ; rw 
during his mania one of his hallucinations was that the two 
Churches had actually become reconciled. The acute form of 
the disease did not last long. He recovered so far as to be taken 
back to his own house at Ramsgate, where he died on September 
14th, 1852. His biographer concludes with the significant remark 
that the Pugin Testimonial, which is now being raised, was 
originated among members of the Anglican Church, and has been 
but coldly weleomed among Roman Catholics in general. 

Pugin’s peculiar religious position, which makes any satisfac- 
tory biography of him almost impossible without the risk of 
offending one party or the other, has not been very clearly indi- 
cated by Mr. Ferrey. But the biographer’s moderation and 
good taste have scarcely been appreciated by the great artist's 
family. An appendix by Mr. Purcell is added to this volume by 
their desire, the object of which seems fo be to show that Pugin 
was less tolerant and charitable than his actions and writings 
showed him to be. These subsidiary chapters are wordy 
tautologous to the last degree, and, happily for Pugin’s fame, 
they do not prove their point. No sane person doubted Pugin’s 
perfect orthodoxy and religious sincerity. It is lamentable to 
see an attempt made to show that a convert to Romanism must 
needs be intolerant to other Christians. The truth is that Pugin 
represented a moderate school among Roman Catholics, which 
has been overborne by the petulance of more recent converts. 
We hope and believe, in spite of Mr. Purcell’s appendix, that 


this school still exists, and will some day make itself heard. Mr. 
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Ferrey’s memoir is modestly called ‘ Recollections.” There is 
still room for a more heetiel biography of this remarkable man, 
which shall do justice to him not only as a great artist, but as a 
vigorous and independent thinker, unwearied in his pursuit of 
truth and fearless in the expression of his honest convictions. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES.* 


N the month of December, 1858, Miss Emily Beaufort left the 
neighbourhood of Hyde-park for Egypt, accompanied by her 
sister, her maid, and a regular London man-servant. At Alex- 
andria she hired a Nile boat, appropriately named it the Wan- 
dering Maiden, and went up the river as far as the second 
cataract, seeing and doing what a hundred boat-loads of tourists 
—in 1856-7 there were 140—see and do every winter. On her 
return, while lionizing Edfou with the usual devotion and in- 
telligent vigour of English young ladies, Ali, the cook-boy, 
rofits by everybody’s absence to make a foray on the pockets 
of John Thomas’s coat, hanging up in the pantry on board, and 
in so doing sets the boat on fire. Poor Miss Beaufort not only 
loses all her property, but when she gets back to Cairo, has some 
difficulty in extricating herself from the amenities of Levantine 
litigation about the value of the boat. The Consuls are all absent 
from their posts, and so she prudently takes a friend’s advice 
and runs away from Egypt to Smyrna. After a brief stay there 
and at Mitylene, she proceeds to Syria, and remains in that 
country upwards of a year, roving in every direction over desert 
and mountain, residing in the principal cities, and pitching the tent 
of permanence in one or two spots of special loveliness. The most 
notable excursion was to Palmyra, under the guidance of Sheikh 
Mijwel, of the Anazeh tribe, whom she calls Miguel, and whom 
Mrs. Harvey Christianizes outright into Michael—which is as good 
as the Sanjak Fort at Smyrna figuring on our old maps as St. 
James's Castle. Here she overflows into verse under the influence 
of the desert air and the animating recollections of Zenobia, with 
whom, as a “representative” woman or champion of her sex, 
she loves to identify herself, even going so far as to forge her 
signature in the Palmyrene character. We may say, by the way, 
that the excursion to Palmyra has been performed more than 
once by ladies, and we remember to have seen a return caravan 
of Fifth Avenue parlour-boarders who had achieved the feat with 
no protector save the matron in command, and no molestation 
save from Western heiress-hunters. After passing the winter 
and Easter at Jerusalem, she goes to Northern Syria, and then 
visits in succession Rhodes, Athens, Constantinople, and Brusa. 
When at Athens, she makes excursions to Thebes and the Delphic 
or Parnassian country, where she nearly gets into trouble again, 
and where her sister has impertinent questions put to her by a 
regencrate Greek mayor under pretence of taking down her 
depositions on the subject of some missing property. She moves 
reluctantly homewards up the Danube past Wallachia, which she 
calls Vallachia, to Pesth and Vienna, where we finally bid her 
farewell. With all her faults, and they are neither few nor 
small, we are sorry enough to do so. 

In the main, this journey coincides with the normal Oriental 
Grand Tour performed and, for our sins, described every year b 
the tourist herd. How well we know beforehand what they all 
do. They all ride down the street called Straight, they all get 
wet with the dew of Hermon, they all Junch off fish from the sea 
of Galilee, they all try to procure individual consequence at a 
cheap rate by identifying themselves with Scripture scenes and 
events. Miss Beaufort, however, has, in many cases, wandered 
far from the beaten track. She has resided in, and not merely 
passed through, the countries she has visited; and her real ac- 
complishmenis, her quick perceptions, and her admirably tolerant 
and kindly spirit, combine to place her in a far higher category 
than the average run of impression-mengers. If, in noticing 
this work, we seem to dwell too much on its defects and blemishes, 
we say, once for all, that it is good enough to be worth correcting, 
and that nine-tenths of its predecessors are not. We have to 
review it on its own merits, and not to compare it in detail with 
the superior few or the inferior many. . 

It is almost stifled with ¢he weight of superfluous lore. When- 
ever Miss Beaufort comes across an interesting site or topic, 
she must needs give an abstract of everything that has ever been 
said by other people on the subject, at the same time that she 
rarely brings any such criticism of her own to bear upon it as 
would show that she has fairly assimilated the mass of learn- 
ing and made it her own. There is no pretension in all this, 
but an ambition which is perhaps justifiable, even though not 
successful. She seems to have aimed at furnishing a detailed 
handbook of permanent value to the traveller, and she has 
honestly studied and done her best with, at all events, the 
English authors whom she quotes. We are quite sure that her 
book would have appeared even if no massacres had occurred to 
fix the public attention eastwards, while we are pretty sure that 
in that case two works de circonstance recently noticed by us 
would never have been published. But it is too bad that the 
continuity of a vivid and delightful personal narrative should 
be interrupted for whole pages by the old story of Venus 
and Adonis, out of Lempriére, and other old stories; and 
we have no patience when we meet Sanchoniathon, Berosus, 


* Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines ; including some * in the 


eaufort. 


and Ocellus Lucanus round the corner of every page, together 
with the lurking-places of the above worthies, Robinson, Stanley, 
Wilkinson, Porter, and Ferguson (without his second s). 


There 
of Hebrew, too—the Hebrew of Grove’s appendix 


is plent 

vallibe than of Ewald and Gesenius—contrasting queerly with her 

own Semitic acquirements, which consist of Arabie hardly 

strong enough to swim without corks, albeit beyond the Bono 

ge and, such as it is, we need hardly say, much to 
er credit. 


It is an excellent thing for young ladies to undergo the process 


of study and work necessary to get up and arrange materials of 
this kind. Such an abnegation of their Belgravian selves deserves 
encouragement rather than snubbing. Surely it is better—as we 
are told it is rarer—for them to try and talk up to Sir Henry, 
Sir Roderick, and Sir Gardner than to talk down to fatuous, 
woman-spoilt Primogenitus, even though with the object of re- 
claiming him from his daily loll over the Park-rails as he bandies 
listless slang with our famous Brummagem Aspasias. But the 
public have a right to 


test against imperfectly-digested and 

ulusory learning being forced upon them merely because a lady 

wishes to try her paces in the manége of literature; and if she 

cuts ler fingers in handling such edged-tools as archeology and 

Oriental languages, as she is sure to do, we have not much pity for 

her—or if we have, we take care not to say so.. We give one 

or two amusing mistakes—only repeating, in justice to Miss 

Beaufort, that in most other Eastern tours we can show three 

for each one of hers. In one place she attends a performance 

of the Howling Dervishes, and, in describing 1t, calls the 
reciters by the word, zitr—the name of the performance or 

recitation. Zikkir, or zikkeer, as she, disapproving of Sir W. 
Jones, would write it, is the name of the performer. We have 
our Howling Dervishes, but we do not call them after the noisy 
product of their lungs. We do not call Dr. Cumming a prophecy, 
nor Mr. Spurgeon a sermon, nor Mr. Bellew a lecture, nor even Mr. 
Tupper a proverb, though he might call himself a great medicine. 
The Arab cloak or wrap-rascal called mash/ah, is said to mean 
“to put on.” It means a thing stripped off. The Kurban 
Bairam is said to be a feast commemorating the birth of Moham- 
med, instead of the sacrifice of Ishmael. This last error is a little 
too bad. She will put Egyptian Arabic into the mouths of Con- 
stantinople Turks, and talk of shintyan, hareem (for harem), 
seggadehs, and Howadjis ; much as the author of The Bridal and 
Bridle (the worst and silliest Eastern book we ever read) makes 
his Turkish guide exclaim in Arabic, el Bahr, on seeing the sea 
of Marmora, and call for his breakfast by its Hindustani name 
of hdziri. As for Howadji, which she says she was called at 
Smyrna, we declare ourselves ready to buy a new copy of her 
book, or to replace twelvefold her new gloves devoured by wild 
rats up the Nile, for each instance she can produce and authenti- 
cate of her being called Howadji there, or for that matter, any- 
where else. She saw the word Khawaja or Khawaga so written 
in Mr. Curtis’s quaint fantastic book, Nile Notes—the same book 
which gave to her the thought of the superhuman beauty of the 
Egyptian gods as contrasted with the merely human beauty 
represented in the statues of Greek solesiead she took it for 
granted. Mount Tabor is said by her, leading up to her 
favourite poet, to express “purity or light at an elevation—in 
one word, excelsior.” Tabor is simply an obsolete word for 
“mountain,” surviving in local names in every country from 
Derbyshire to Sinai, from the Tyrol or Montenegro to Rhodes— 
Atabyros, now-a-days pronounced Tayros by the Rhodian 
peasant. We have no space to go at this rate through the book. 


There is far too much religious sentimentality and Scriptural 
uotation in these volumes, needlessly increasing their bulk. 
hese are more tiresome than the learning, inasmuch as they are 
more commonplace. We have heard that Sir A. Burnes once 
lent a MS. autobiography of Shah Shuja to a Persian or Afghan 
chief, and after the latter had read it, asked his opinion of its 
merits. ‘ By your death,” said the khan, “it is but a sorry 
article—nothing but a mere tale of facts, without any praise of 
God in it, or texts from the Koran.” Miss Beaufort has spared 
no efforts to avert such a reproach in her case ; but the gushes of 
secular sentiment and reflections alternate with the spiritual 
rhapsodies in at least equal proportion. They remind us too 
much of Lamartine, and sometimes of that very gusty writer, 
Madame Bora d’Adria. Occasionally they attain real excellence ; 
but sometimes they stop short of this, and in many cases are trivial 
and puellular, if we may be allowed to coin a much-needed femi- 
nine for puerile. She also repeats herself dreadfully in describing 
sunsets, which she does fifty times if she does once. No doubt 
she deeply felt their individual beauty, and wishes us to enter 
into her feelings, but we are wearied by the repetition, and 
feel as though we had been looking through a prism all 
day long. We should indeed be brutes if we quarrelled 
seriously with the results of her amiable and active sym- 

athies. To do so would be like striking her in the flesh, or 

enouncing the false metaphors in Evangeline; but we must 
confess ourselves much bored by the poetry which she has 

roduced after the fashion of the receptive sex when under the 
influence of their favourite authors. e poem is thus written 
after a striking piece by Mrs. Clive, called the Grave; another 
is a transfer of Maud’s Brook to the Lebanon; and a third was 
thrown off when she was under the spell of Mr. Burgon’s prize 
poem of Petra, and other prize poems. these are of fair 


Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By bmily A. 


London: Longmans. 1861. 


average cleverness, but nothing more; and we have always 
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held that this is not enough to justify publication. Then 
in her prose we have romantic touches of poetical allusion. She 
compares Athens to a little white nestling dove. Even Panayoti 
Sutzo, the wildest of modern dithyrambists, would shrink from 
calling his brown dusty metropolis an “ dampo mepiorepaxt.” The 

oung moon is made to touch the columns of Sunium like Dian’s 
and we in turn say that Miss Beaufort’s sentiments are like 
Dian’s kiss—“ unasked, unsought, they give themselves,” and we 
sincerely hope we may never have to add, “they are not bought.” 
For the book is worth buying, in spite of the faults which have 
called forth our reprobation. We have rarely had the pleasure 
of reading so fresh and graphic a personal narrative as that 
which underlies all the learning and sentiment. Miss Beaufort 
has also the higher merit of minute and unusual accuracy, as far 
as we can judge. She certainly sees olive-trees in the forest of 
Belgrade, where none exist; but her eyes, and not her head, 
misled her in this, and one or two similar trifles. The whole of 
the Constantinople chapter, written after she had worked 
herself clear of the Athens frenzy, is capital We may as well 
say at once that it is better than all the other ladies’ books on 
the subject put together; there are fewer errors and more 
common sense. There is also much valuable information given 
at first hand in various parts of the book, particularly the Jeru- 
salem chapters. 

On those rare occasions when she allows herself to venture upon 
politics, or to comment upon transactions, she does so with a 
moderation, honesty, and kindliness which may well put to shame 
our ignorant or fanatical tourists who pretend to settle the 
Eastern question off-hand in two lines. Had we space, we would 
fain quote largely from her on this subject. Nor must we forget 
her beautiful aaclien, nor her useful practical hints to travellers. 
There is no affectation or slang in the book itself, though we 
cannot say so much for the headings of the chapters, nor for the 
title, which reminds us a little too much of “the Para, the 
Piastre, and the Penny,” “ the Cream-jug and the Caimak-pot,” 
and the other classic works of vile antithesis and alliteration by 
which publishers think to catch our pence. Let us be thankful 
that this work is not called “‘ Memphitic Monuments,” and hold 
our tongues. But ah! Miss Beaufort, how could you express 
your approbation of the arrogant piece of sham Carlylese spun off 
the reel by a gentleman of your party at Damascus, about Abd- 
el-Kader? Could not your feminine tact lead you to tell a 
humbug and mannerist from a true man? We pray —— 
to turn to page 322, vol. i., and read for themselves. She is 
also over-fond of using French words when plain English would 
do as well; but we must not be hard on one who claims descent 
from Ceeur de Lion if she uses the Language of Oil. 

It is no pleasure to rap amiable young ladies over the knuckles. 
We had rather bow courteously over the delicate and shapely 
articulations, and quote the proverb of that stately Castilian 
tongue from which Ties Beaufort herself is not averse to making 
quotations, manos blancas no ofenden. But we cannot in duty 
allow what we believe to be serious defects in an otherwise good 
work to pass unnoticed, even though so a of her inferiors 
have remained hitherto not only unreproved, but praised. We 
should like nothing better than to appease her offended spirit by 
slaughtering a hecatomb of such. And when we think of the 
sincerity and fervour of affection with which she fondles and 
pets the recollections of her dear and beautiful Syria in every 
chapter, we have to struggle with a rising inclination to dash the 
pen through all our past criticism. 


THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED.* 


; i is a book intended as moral nutriment for spinsters. 
There is a great and increasing demand for works of this 
kind. Women, trom the greater retirement of their lives, are 
much more deeply influenced than men by books of a pious or 
improving character. They are screened from that rough contact 
with a naughty worldwhich, if it does not efface the impression 
which most books of morality leave, reduces it at any rate to the 
level of many other concurrent influences. Hence an author or 
authoress, with a plan of life to suggest, or a new path of duty 
to indicate, appeals to the fair sex with much more effect. The 
ss of inoculation takes with far more speed and efficacy. 

t may happen to chime in with vague feminine longings for a 
vocation which have as yet taken no more definite form than a 
Sunday class or a Monday soup-kitchen. “Good books” thus 
assume a front place in the rank of influences which mould the 
character and decide the tenour of woman’s life. The number 
of story-books intended for her edification is legion. One pro- 
pagates another, and an intelligent reader becomes herself in 
turn a teacher. Having fairly imbibed Amy Herbert or Mary 
Powell into her system, she straightway burns to reproduce the 
impression made on her own mind im the shape of a novel *‘ with an 
intention,” or a story pointing out some new sphere of usefulness 
for the sex. It is curious to compare the number of such works 
with the few intended for the special benefit of the male sex, 
and the still fewer to which any large influence over that sex is 
directly traceable. Pilgrim’s Progress, from its allegorical 
form, stands, as it were, on neutral ground, and has done more 
good probably than any other work of fiction. But our litera- 
ture has yet to be enriched by a series of tales, analogous in 


kind to Miss Sewell’s, which shall aim at awakening bachelors 
to a sense of their Christian duties. How, for instance, would 
the public receive a story which should depict one of mature 
years—the bore of his ately ing with a weekly gift of eoup 
or pudding to the dwellings of the indigent poor, or enlivening 
the patients in the Middlesex Hospital with some of his lively 
prattle? One thing is certain—that, to influence man or boy, the 
tone of an author must be manly and sensible, equidistant from 
the pradery of old maids and the enthusiasm of school-girls. 
The Chronicle of Ethelfled purports to relate certain passages 
in the life of a noble lady of Mercia, sister to Alfred’s queen. 
The egotism, garrulity, and love of the marvellous which mark 
the old Saxon Chronicles are cleverly preserved in this “ pseudo- 
chronicle.’ One element, however, it es which they 
rarely exhibit—a vein of covert humour which is very entertain- 
ing and welcome, at the expense of some amount of verisimilitude, 
It is the fate of Ethelfled to drift—for no particular reason—into 
a state of settled single blessedness. Hers is a case not uncom- 
mon in later times. Here is a young lady, well-born, intelli 
gent, pretty, sprightly, not averse to matrimony, sought in 
marriage, and yet not married. Her fate is a complete puzzle. 
She may be put down, as the Proto-martyr “ to Circumstances.” 
It is quite a problem for seven Belgravian mothers to attempt 
to solve. If any of them are of a devout turn of mind, they 
will probably be driven to express their belief that marriages 
are made in heaven; and the subject, consequently, cannot 
admit of much profitable surmise on earth. Perhaps the man 
destined for Ethelfled came into existence some generations 
later than his bride—perhaps he fell in the reign of Egbert, 
years before, fighting with the Danes. Those of the seven 
—we may say at once the majority—who believe that mar. 
riages are not so much made in heaven as in the course of 
‘a day at the Crystal Palace,” will, with one voice, attribute the 
lot of Ethelfled to a gross want of good management on the part 
of her mother. Had that poor, puling, weakly thing exerted 
herself properly—had she dinned into her daughter's ears the 
catalogue of the social advantages offered by a marriage with the 
Ear! of Berks—had she been prompt in asking the intentions of 
every eligible parti who came to visit them at Gainsborough—a 
marriage there must and should have been. ; 
Ethelfled’s own account of the matter is as follows:—* It 
occurred to me whether I should not show that I had a mind of 
my own, by quietly consenting to espouse one of my many 
suitors; but, on reviewing them in my mind, one after another, 
it appeared to me that no conventual retirement could be so 
nauseous as to pass the remainder of my days with any one of 
them.” This is very frank, and quite in keeping with her general 
character. The truth is, she was morbidly fastidious. Pos- 
sessed herself of a very refined mind, she was too keenly alive to 
the want in others of the same high mentuai culture. Tndulolen 
in ideals is an expensive luxury. ‘1 resolved,” says Ethelfled, “ to 
trust to what chance might bring forth, in the hopt that some 
foreign prince or other, equal to all I thought a husband ought 
to be, might yet appear at court.” Our own notion is that some 
one endowed with all this ideal perfection had appeared at court, 
and was its centre and sun. Let us be clearly understood. We 
do not cast the slightest reflection on the character of Ethelfled, 
if we express our belief that the society and conversation of her 
illustrious brother-in-law had rather spoilt her for that of less 
gifted folk. Alfred the Great could never, we feel sure, have 
contemplated, in any eventuality, a union with his deceased 
wife’s sister. The intimacy was wholly platonic; but it led the 
lady to examine with too critical an eye each successive pretender 
to her hand. Had the king not made it his business, between 
fighting times, to direct her studies and form her mind, one of 
these would in all probability have led her in due course of time 
to the hymeneal altar in the fashionable abbey of the day, where 
a, Neot would have officiated, “ assisted by” Werefrith the 
aplain. 
thelfled herself seems to feel that her mother was a little to 
blame for allowing her to go on her path, refusing this good 
match and the other, until she found herself landed in a nunnery. 
In justice to that lady, it may be stated that she was a good deal 
occupied in nursing her husband in the “foot-ail.” Another 
excuse for her neglect of her daughter was an anile fondness of 
an infant grandchild, about which Ethelfled observes, with great 
truth, but some severity :— 
I, Ethelfled, declare and aver, that babies are all very well in their place, 
which is the cradle ; but that innumerable mothers do in toying with them 
and incessantly supervising them, notoriously neglect their duty to their 
older daughters, their growing and just grown-up girls, to whom no one else 
can supply their care; whereas their place in the nursery may be very well 
filled by the foster-mother and maids of the chamber. 
One touch in the picture of Ethelfled’s feelings is very delicate 
and to is evident soreness, notwithstand- 
ing her own half-formed resolution not to marry, at its being 
taken for granted by the King and Court :— : 
What stung me was that Ethelswitha should appear to think the matter 
so simple, and have so quietly settled in her mind to be contented therewith. 
I wondered whether it were the same with Alfred the King, or whether he 
would be very much surprised and grieved to hear such a thing mentioneds 
Just to see how he would take it, I contrived, in a day or two, as if by acci- 
dent, to let fall the words, “ When I go into a nunnery.” To my no small 
mortification he gravely and calmly answered—‘ If such be indeed your final 
resolution, Ethelfleda, 1 can have nothing certainly to say against it; but, 


© The Chronicle of Ethelfled. Set forth by the author of “ Mary Powell.” 


on the contrary, should recommend your withdrawing a little more from 
the secular pleasures, which must needs be distasteful as well as hurtfyl 
to you.” 
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And, assuming that he has a strong-minded woman to deal with, 
he proceeds to enlarge on the rights of woman, and to inform 
her that she might hereafter have a seat in the Witenagemot. 
But the prospect of a parliamentary career has no great attrac- 
tions for Ethelfled, whose thoughts, in spite of their being 
turned towards the cloister “in a vague and general way,” never 

inted in the direction of public life; and she cannot refain 

m shedding a few of the “salt tears” she is in the habit of 
letting drop in moments of embarrassment. Even later, when a 
dangerous illness of her mother has determined her to vow her- 
self to heaven, she is very indignant with her married sister, 
Queen Ethelswitha, for treating her as “if she had for years in 
a cloister been yburied.” And her comment on her sister's 
excuse of “Oh, we married women,” is somewhat tart. “If 
married women have more businesses and pleasures than those 
that, unwed, nigh the hearth twirl sadly the long flax, they ought 
of their lonely sisters to be the more mindful.” Having once 
resolved to be a nun, Ethelfled took with energy to illuminating 
Psalters, “ grinding colours, steeping and scraping of parch- 
ments,” with a view of keeping her thoughts from wandering 
back to the world. The result of her work she placed one day, 
with great elation, in the hands of the King, who could hardly 
refrain from laughter at the sight ; and declared, to her chagrin, 
that “ her clouds were like dumplings.” 

The period of her novitiate served to destroy some of her 
illusions about the celibate life. She finds the nuns very stupid 
and very dirty :— 

Sorry, she writes, am I to say it, but so it was: never have I been able to 

understand why to present the heart cleaner unto Gud, we should go with 
unwashen hands; never could I see the peculiar sanctity of St. Cuthbert’s 
practice of en yr | his leathern boots day and night for months together, 
till they drop; his feet ; nor was there anything I less admired in Queen 
Etheldreda, Abbess of Ely and our patron saint, than her wearing none but 
woollen under-garments, and rarely using a hot bath. 
Her profession completed, she is unexpectedly elected Abbess of 
Wareham. The post is rather onerous at first. The nuns try 
to impose on her youth and inexperience. One comes to com- 
plain of the discomfort of her cell, another to beg they may have 
soup with’ their eggs on Wednesdays, another to request they 
may have cheese-cakes daily, in order to keep her hand in for 
pastry. To all this Ethelfled turns a deaf ear, and sets 
to work to reform the house. Among other points admitting 
of amendment was the style of singing among the sisters, which, 
she feelingly observes, “‘ was very grievous, being little removed 
from the squealing of cats.” One sister became so obstreperous 
in consequence of some remarks made by the new abbess in the 
course of her musical lecture, that she had to be consigned to a 
dark cell, not, however, before she had succeeded “ in smiting 
sister Wynfreda on the eye.” While Ethelfled is musing in 
bitterness of spirit over this occurrence, the King enters, to give 
her good advice and cheer her drooping spirits. Her next trial 
was more serious. The Danes attack Wareham, and the rescue of 
Ethelfled and her nuns is only effected by the sudden appearance 
of the King. The Chronicle ends with a sketch of the remainder 
of Alfred’s reign, and the following resumé by Ethelfled of 
her position towards its close. The tone of the latter indicates 
how much she was in advance of her age :— 

I have become used to mine old quarters, although they are gloomy, and 
unto mine old nuns, though they are stupid. My rule is become popular, so 
that I have been constrained to refuse many postulants, in spite of the new 
wing. Among the fresh comers have been one or two hopeful ones; and one 
or two that for conscience’ sake I have been constrained to recommend to 
return into the world. One of these was a girl whom I found dashing her 
head against a pillar, for that she said our rule was not hard enough. After- 
wards she was a prey to unaccountable diseases, and one day fell to rolling 
herself very swiftly along the floor of the chapel till she reached the shrine 
of our patroness; when, with a deep sigh, she exclaimed, “ Now, praise to 
St. A , I am cured!” Many would have made a miracle of it, which, 
indeed, was what she wanted; but I am, it may be, even too hard of belief in 
such events, unless undeniably authenticated—and, as the girl proved a 
deceiver, I am glad the thing was done in a corner. Alfred, the King, is very 
fond of monasteries ; peradventure, because he never lived in one himself, 
They are, indeed, necessary and expedient for the times; but, if times are 
greatly bettered, it may be we shall learn to do without them. 

With submission, we venture to think, after all, that Ethelfled 
would have done better to have married the Prince of Wessex or 
the Earl of Berks. The strength of character which enabled 

er to put up with stupid nuns and the squealing of cats, would 
have eiedie reconciled her to a husband, however “ nauseous” 
his company in the first instance. The cloister she tolerates 
and despises ; the husband she would probably have ended by 
adoring. But it is impossible to regret her choice, when her 
conventual experiences are told with so much quaintness and 
humour, and enlivened with so many touches of quiet satire on 
aspirations which find expression in the nineteenth century no 
less than in the ninth. 


RECREATIONS OF A RURAL DEAN.* 
yb pen of a ready writer, it may be observed, is a gift fre- 
quently denied to men of sound orthodox views. The 
theological matchlock is a weapon which takes a long time to 
load, and is by no means rapid in its discharge, so that it often 


* Physico-Prophetical Essays on the Locality of the. Eternal Inheri- 
tance, its Nature and Character, the Resurrection Body, the Mutual 
i a Glorified Saints. By the Rev. W. Lister, F.G.S., Vicar of 

Rural Dean, Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Karl of 
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Hence it is that, after a controversy has fretted out its 
hour on the stage and quietly gone to rest, a weighty reply will 
sometimes come booming after it, and fall on the ears of men 
much as the frozen words did on those of Pantagruel and his 
companions. When we first took up Physico- Prophetical Essays, 
our impression was that it was a case of this sort. From the 
general appearance of the book, from the systematic manner in 
which it is divided into sections and sub-sections (argumenta- 
tive works being generally constructed on the principle of the 
Armstrong shell, with a view to the more effectual discomfiture 
of the enemy), from the recurrence of such phrases as “ literal 
fulfilment,” and “inspired record,” of ap to geology and 
Dr. Buckland, of scraps of Greek and Hebrew, and from many 
other signs and indieations, we felt sure that it was a thunder- 
bolt specially forged for the destruction of Essays and Reviews, 
but unfortunately delayed by manufacturing difficulties until the 
enemy which was to be blown to pieces is hull-down, if not 
out of sight. With a satisfaction which will be shared by our 
readers, we found we were mistaken. We are not compelled to 
ask them to join us in examining the pretensions of an answer to 
Essays and Reviews. Though more recent in appearance, Phy- 
sico- Prophetical Essays belongs in reality to an earlier formation. 
Indeed, so far from being a result, it has some claims to be 
classed with the causes of Essays and Reviews, being an instance 
of just that kind of religious maundering which irritates men 
into extremes of rationalism. 

Whatever sins England may have to answer for, she is guilt- 
less of at least one of the offences of Jerusalem. She does not 
kill the prophets. On the contrary, she su that class of 
person in the most spirited manner. From Dr. Cumming down 
to Fairplay, who will predict the winner of any given race for 
twenty-four postage stamps, gentlemen in the prophetical line 
receive an encouragement which in itself is a complete answer to 
the me sneer of the mediavalist when he talks about the 
Ages of Faith. Thus there are great temptations for any one 

sessed of the leisure and ingenuity necessary for such a career. 
ith both of these Mr. Lister appears to be blessed to a large 
extent. His qualifications in the first respect may be inferred 
from the variety of his avocations as set forth on his title-page. 
No man has so much time to spare as he who has a multi Ficity 
of duties to perform—on the same principle that no man 80 
much ready cash for minor expenses as the man who is irretriev- 
ably dipped in money matters; and we may fairly assume that 
Mr. Lister has leisure enough for anything, from prophecy to the 
musical glasses, from the fact that he discharges at once the 
functions of a vicar, a chaplain to a nobleman, and a rural dean. 
The latter is the office which we suspect has stood him in greatest 
stead in the present instance. According to the ae. rd notion, a 
rural dean is a sort of clerical mermaid—a compound of contradi 
tory qualities ; a combination of simplicity and sagacity; of inno- 
cence and erudition ; uniting in one and the same individual the 
artlessness of the country with the austerity of the cloister—a 
gardener in canonicals, or an ecclesiastic in a straw hat. There are 
few more charming pictures than that which the very phrase pre- 
sents to the mind’s eye—a great church dignitary invested with 
all that can make such a position venerable, divested of aught 
that could make it unenviable—brimfal of wisdom and learning, 
but patriarchally employed in watering his flowers, feeding his 
cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. It is obvious that a life 
of this sort must be peculiarly favourable to speculative medita- 
tion, and impress upon it something of its bipartite nature. In 
Mr. Lister's case, perhaps, the verdancy of the rustic predomi- 
nates a little over the profundity of the dean, but his work is, on 
the whole, very much what might have been ot from the 
circumstances under which it was produced. That he is inge- 
nious is abundantly proved by the fact that he has, in effect, 
done for the New Jerusalem what Mr. Timbs has done for the 
City of London ; and that his book has a strong claim to be con- 
sidered a very full and complete handbook to *‘ The Eternal In- 
heritance.” "is ingenuity seems to be of a kind not uncommon 
among country gentlemen with retired habits and plenty of 
spare time on their hands. It is an ingenuity which displays 
itself in a passion for repairing, mending, dissecting, or altering, 
any chance piece of mechanism that may be within reac. 
without regard to the previous question as to the necessity for 
such an operation. If by his present work we may know him, 
we take Mr. Lister to be a person of this sort of self- 
confidence in a remarkable degree. He gives us the idea of a 
entleman who, having taken to pieces every time-piece and dis- 
ocated every moderator lamp in the house, has gone in for a 
little quiet tinkering at the Book of the Revelation. 

Under no circumstances is the examination of a work of this 
sort an easy or enticing task for the critic; but when, as in the 
resent instance, absurdity is prominent among its characteristics, 

e has this additional difficulty to encounter—that he must put 
a restraint upon himself, lest by any chance his scorn of the 
sophistry be construed into a scoff at the subject. When John 
Smith, of Paradise Cottages, Pentonville, writes up his silly name 
and address inside a cathedral, it does not by any means follow 
that, if we laugh, we are laughing at the venerable walls he has 
made a vehicle for displaying his vanity and inanity ; but there 
are some worthy people whose sense of the ridiculous is so blunted 
by their goodness that they will not admit even the Pca open of 
this proposition being true. Keeping the fear of persons 
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before our eyes, and bearing their prejudices in mind, we propose 
to give the reader, as far as may be done, a sketch of Mr. Lister’s 
short way with prophecy. His method is extremely simple. 
Indeed, simplicity is apparently the quality upon which he most 
rides himself, and by means of which he as worked out his 
finest results. His opinion is, that the more we come to the 
study of the Bible “ with the mental simplicity of little children, 
the more likely we shall be to discover those ‘ pearls of great 
price’ which he hid throughout the fields of its diversified 
pages;” and we must say he has shown a laudable perse- 
verance in reducing his reasoning powers to the required 
standard of attenuation, The peculiarity of his system lies 
in the total rejection of the figurative mode of inter- 
reting prophecy, and in the substitution of one intensely 
Fiteral We will not allow of the slightest deviation from the 
most strictly prosaic construction that can be put upon 
the words, and in fact, insists on the necessity of calling a Scrip- 
tural spade a spade. He is astanch advocate of materialism in 
every way. All that is phenomenal in prophecy he attributes to 
the action of the same Saal causes which we see at present in 
operation around us. Indeed, it appears to be almost a point of 
honour with him never to call in the aid of the preternatural 
until driven into a corner, and unable to find any other explana- 
tion. He seems to regard miraculous agency as —s not 
altogether fair—a view which we remember to have found put 
forth in an old monkish legend, showing how a certain saint once 
outwitted Satan by a disingenuous employment of the powers he 
possessed ea officio. The former, as the story went, had been 
challenged by the latter to perform some feat of apparent impos- 
sibility. What the particular feat was we do not recollect, 
but, as at that time persons in the odour of sanctity used to 
cross rivers on their cloaks, and carry their heads under their 
arms, the saint in question found no difficulty in performing it. 
Satan admitted his defeat; and, to give him his due, these 
legends all agree in bearing testimony to his straightforwardness. 
He, however, took objection to the means by which it had been 
effected, and added, “* Mind, next time, I ie miracles.” Mr. 
Lister will, we trust, forgive us for pointing out an unfortunate 
resemblance ; but we must say he seems to have just the same 
feeling as regards supernatural interposition. All through his 
book he exhibits an anxiety to “bar miracles” as much as pos- 
sible. ‘This, as might be expected, gets him into difficulties now 
and then. To take one instance out of many—in expounding the 
assages in Revelation xxi., relating to the New Jerusalem, he 
insists ‘on a strictly literal acceptation of the description there 
given—that by the jasper of the walls, the gold of the streets, 
and the precious stones of the foundations, are meant actual 
jasper, gold, and precious stones. But when he comes to con- 
sider the pearls forming the gates of the city, he says they “ ma 
be true pearls, as far as composition and structure are concerned, 
but created such, not formed by the secretions of an animal, as 
in the case of existing ones.” If it were not that it verges 
on the profane, there would be something irresistibly comic in 
this—an interpreter of prophecy working steadily up to an 
oyster, which he finally rejects because, on account of its dimen- 
sions, he cannot swallow it. 
His leading proposition—printed in capitals to prevent any 
misunderstanding—is that ‘‘ This earth, in a renewed and 
lorified state, will be the locality of the eternal inheritance of 
the righteous.” From this it follows as a corollary that the New 
Jerusalem will be upon this earth; and Mr. Lister is good enough 
to give us a diagram representing the globe “ with elevations 
answering to the dimensions of the New Jerusalem,” which bears 
out his view that the city “will apparently stand out as a pro- 
tuberance from the surface of the new earth,” and which fully 
justifies a fear which he cannot help expressing as to “ the shift- 
ing of the centre of gravity from its present point.” With 
the exception of this, which he seems to admit is a difficulty, 
he sees no difficulty in “the idea of a city, or a moun- 
tain covered by a‘city, (say) 1500 miles high;” and he 
shows that it is not ‘‘so manifestly absurd as is gene- 
rally supposed,” because “the ring of -Saturn stretches 
out from his surface to the distance of forty-five thousand 
miles! What is the one when compared with the other? 
Tt literally dwarfs before it!” In matters of detail he 
is even more felicitous. The new earth, he explains, will closely 
resemble the old. It is true there will be no sea, but then there 
will be the same flora and fauna as at present, which, he naively 
says, ‘many are unprepared to expect.” One thing puzzles him 
a little at first. The lion, we are told, “ shall eat straw like the 
ox.” ‘ This,” says Mr. Lister, “ would seem to imply a material 
change, not only in the habits, but also in the structure of the 
lion.” But, finding in Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, that the lions of 
South Africa sometimes eat water-melons, he is comforted. If 
water-melons do not disagree with the noble animal in his 
present unregenerate condition, why should straw in a future 
state? With respect to the human animal, Mr. Lister 
has some important communications to make. In the first 
lace, one of the ends of Muscular Christianity will have 
zr attained—‘“‘ The exertion of running and walking will 
be performed without weariness.” ‘The resurrection body 
will be superior to weariness and fatigue.” How this 
effect will be produced he is not quite certain, but darkly hints 
that it may be by a free use of cocoa, which is shown by Professor 
Johnston, in the Chemistry of Common Life, to have wonderful 
powers of supporting the human frame under severe labour. As 


to the structure of this body, Mr. Lister says emphatically that 
it will be a material body, and will exercise all the functions of 
one. It is true that “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God ;” “ but,” says Mr. Lister, in his favourite italics, ‘ flesh 
and bones can.” It is fortunate that he repeatedly warns us 
against Srming an opinion on these questions according to “ the 
present state of our knowledge ;” because, according to the present 
state of our knowledge, veal is the only form of matter which wecan 
conceive as composed of flesh and bones without blood. Another 
ne in connexion with the resurrection body is that “a visible 
rightness will distinguish the persons of thesaints hereafter,” and 
here he takes an opportunity of being very severe upon those old. 
fashioned expositors who believe that the brightness referred to 
in Scripture is merely figurative. Very likely he has his own 
reasons, founded on ¢elf-contemplation, for doubting that the 
term ‘‘ bright” can under any circumstances be applied to man 
in a figurative sense ; but he argues the question on far broader 
pr batoe ig “ Even now,” he says, “ we have animal bodies which 
are truly self-luminous ;” and then, with a great deal of learning, 
he mentions the glow-worm, the fire-fly, and the lantern-fly, 
He does not refer to the lobster, which under certain conditions 
has the same property; but when we first read the passage we 
felt sure he was about to do so, for, in truth, he has the most 
unsavoury similes, and is indeed the most comparative interpreter 
of prophecy we ever met with. 

We might easily go to a far greater length with Mr. Lister's 
vagaries, for they are by no means exhausted here ; but probably 
the reader has by this time had enough of them. At any rate we 
have quoted enough to justify the word “tinkering,” which we 
used to describe his peculiar mode of dealing with prophecy, and 
also the title which we have taken the liberty of substituting for 
that previously chosen by the author. We have already had 
two pleasant volumes showing what are the “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Here we have the reverse of the medal ina 
book which shows how a Rural Dean amuses himself. If we 
have devoted to it a space which may seem out of proportion to 
its merits, it is not because we anticipate any very important 
results from Mr. Lister’s method. His book is not likely to 
exercise much influence on the public mind. No doubt the 
scraps of Greek and Hebrew which bestrew its pages, and a 
certain air of erudition which there is about it, will make it to 
some extent popular with elderly ladies, and persons whose 
enjoyment of a theological question is in the inverse ratio 
of their comprehension of it. But with the great mass of 
those who support this branch of literature we do not think it 
wil] have | success. The popular purveyors have long since 
accustomed them toa fine full-flavoured prophecy, after which 
Mr. Lister's milder article will seem tasteless. Anything that 
may be really striking in what he has to communicate they have 
already had before. ‘To borrow a simile from the breakfast 
table, he has taken Chalmers’ tea-leaves and madea second brew 
out of them, adding some grotesque colouring-matter of his own, 
after the fashion of some thrifty housekeepers, to make the 
beverage pass for an original infusion. But the work is worth 
notice as exemplifying two of the weaknesses of the so-called 
religious world—first, that vulgar craving for the concrete, not 
to say the commonplace, of which, in another form, Martin’s 
pictures are an illustration ; and secondly, the prevailing mania 
for dabbling in prophetical exposition. In the outer world we 
know there are certain things which every one believes he can do 
intuitively, such as the farming of a smail estate and the driving 
of a gig. To these, it seems, must be added, in the religious 
world, the interpretation of prophecy. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ARNOT was one of those Revolutionists whom Fouché called 
imbéciles—an_ epithet implying, on the part of the person 
who was honoured with it, that high delicacy of feeling which 
would prevent him from sacrificing to any palpable advantage his 
convictions and his sense of duty. The new biographical memoir 
in course of preparation on one of the few upright French poli- 
ticians of the revolutionary epoch, is likely to prove very inte- 
resting, if we may judge from the small fragment recently 
published.* It is not an autobiography, as the title sufficiently 
shows; but it is composed from authentic documents, and a 
great many facts are brought to light which illustrate the con- 
dition of rs rance during the last years of the reign of Louis XVI. 
The introduction has the almost unavoidable fault of being 
written too much in the strain of a panegyric. It gives likewise, 
on the revolutionary movement of 1789 and its consequences, 
a theory against which many strong objections can be raised, 
especially when the author tries to palliate the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Terrorists, under the plea that they were the 
natural consequences of the acharnement with which the 
Royalists persevered in checking the progress of the Revolution. 
The first part of the Mémoires sur Carnot takes us as far as the 
catastrophe of August 1oth, and to the dethronement of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. Deseribing the famous sitting of the 
Assembly, and the King’s presence in the part of the gallery 
reserved to the short-hand writers, M. Hippolyte Carnot quotes 
the authority of Prieur (de la Céte d’Or), who had seen 


* Mémoires sur Carnot (1753-1823). Par son His, Tome premieh 
premiére partie. Paris: Pagnerre. London: Jefis. i 
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Louis XVI., “ Dans Ja loge du Logographe debout, appuyé sur 
un fusil qu’il avait pris des mains d’un soldat, et frémissant de 
rage, il ne changea d’attitude que pour demander 4 manger.” 
Those amongst our readers who know what effect, for good or 
for evil, can be produced by a quotation insidiously placed, will 
regret with us that M. Higpolyte Carnot should have had 
recourse to such unworthy tricks. They occur more than once 
in the course of this brochure. 

M. de la Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville is as thorough a Royalist 
as Carnot was a Republican; but he does not repudiate Liberal 

rinciples, and he believes that the stability of the throne of 
Bharles X. was quite compatible with the strictest observance of 
the doctrines and axioms propounded in 1789. He, too, is about 
to record for the benefit of the public his sayings and doings 
during the course of a long life. He has observed much; he has 
taken down notes with all the diligence of a Saint-Simon; and 
we may expect from him, if his somewhat pompous amanuensis 
is to be trusted, the fullest details on the various events of the 
Restoration. In the meanwhile, by way of preface to his own 
autobiography, M. le Due de la Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville 

ublishes two introductory volumes containing the memoirs of 
bis father, and a series of detached fragments entitled La Révo- 
lution Racontée et Jugée par les Hommes du Temps.* The first 
part of this introduction—namely, the memoirs of the late Duke 
—we can praise almost without reserve. They are simply written, 
full of amusing anecdotes, and of very just reflections on the 
causes and progress of the Revolution. Unfortunately, they are 
too short, and their merit appears still greater as contrasted with 
the extraordinary mass of rubbish which fills up the second 
volume. One can easily imagine the industrious editor, M. F. 
Claude, utterly at a loss how to finish the first instalment of his 
work, running in frantic despair to his noble patron’s waste- 
paper basket, and sending off all its contents to the printer, 
without any discrimination whatever. His pompous preface is 
also worthy of notice, on account of the oracular way in which 
certain political theories are enunciated. Comparing the English 
with the French, he tells us, amongst other equally apposite 
remarks, that “ Les Anglais, aujourd’hui, marchent encore a 
léyalité par la liberté, ce qui est un contresens ; et s’ils n'étaient 
pas le peuple le moins logique et le plus inconséquent du monde, 
ils n’arriveraient point.” 

Hoping that M. Claude will find no further occasion for the pro- 
pounding of his views on European affairs, we turn to the fourth 
volume of M. Guizot’s Memoirs.+ which concludes with the author’s 
appointment as ambassador to England, under the last administra- 
tion of M. Thiers. Enough has been said of this important work 
—one of the most valuable contributions that have appeared to 
the history of ourown times. We shall therefore merely say here 
that we cannot understand the feeling of disappointment with 
which some readers lay down the volume, on the plea that it is 
not a string of anecdotes, like the memoirs of Saint-Simon or the 
historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux. Such a feeling springs, we 
believe, from the essentially false assumption that all memoirs 
must be of an anecdotic character, whereas the slightest acquaint- 
ance with memoir-literature sufficiently demonstrates that such 
is not the case. Besides, if Buffon’s remark is true, that “le 
style, c’est homme méme,” it would surely be the height of 
extravagance to expect from the pen of M. Guizot anything 
but the calm, dignified, and—may we say ?—ex-cathedré style of 
narrative which he has given us. Amongst the interesting pieces 
which the new volume contains, let us mention the portraits of 
Armand Carrel, Broussais, and Prince Talleyrand, the account of 
the retreat from Constantine, and the description of the Spanish 
insurrection. 

It seems now as if no one was anxious to claim a part in the 
dirty work of the French National Conveition. Who ordered 
the massacre of the prisons? Who inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror? Who drained the country in the most wanton manner 
of its best blood, and sent to the scaffold its noblest citizens? 
Not Robespierre, if we are to believe M.‘Louis Blane; not 
Danton, if M. Alfred Bougeart is to be trusted.[ We have 
already examined the eleventh volume of M. Blane’s Histoire de 
la Révolution; we must now mention, as a kind of supple- 
mentary document, the octavo which M. Bougeart has com- 
posed, ad majorem Dantonis gloriam. If this extraordinary 
process of historical rehabilitation goes on, we need not be sur- 
prised at hearing, one of these days, that it was the Royalists 
who sent Louis X VI. to the scaffold, and that the Due d’Enghien 
was shot in the moat of Vincennes at the instigation of the 
Comte d’Artois. M. Bougeart has taken great pains to eollect 
together from various sources all the papers that could throw 
the slightest light upon the biography of. his favourite hero; but 
he has commented on these papers with an enthusiasm and a 
naiveté which are quite amusing, because they show how far the 
greatest anxiety to be honest and straightforward can be thwarted, 
when the task undertaken by the historian is that of doing justice 
toa man who has hitherto been sacrificed to party spirit. But 
not even this new panegyrist of Danton has been enabled to 
exonerate the Revolutionary “‘ Minister of Justice” from the fact 


* Mémoires & M. de la Rochefoucauld, Duc de Doudeawville. Vols. i. ii. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

t+ Mémoires pour servir & UV Histoire de mon Temps, Par M. Guizot. 
Tome quatriéme. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

t Danton: D ts authentiques pour servir 4 U Histoire de la Révo- 
lution Francaise. Par Alfred Bougeart. Paris: Pagnerre, London: Jeffs. 


of having at least connived at the September massacres, or to, 
justify these massacres on the plea of public necessity. 

We shall not be leaving the sphere of memoir literature if we 
turn to the old chronicle of Gregory Turonensis, who related in 
dog Latin the struggle between the Roman Empire in its decline 
and the Frankish conquerors of Gaul.* The merit of this work 
has long since been appreciated, and M. Guizot published, about 
thirty years ago, a translation of it, which forms the first volume 
of his collection of chronicles. The edition we are now con- 
sidering is not a mere reprint. It has been revised by M. Alfred 
Jacobs, a young savant well known for his publications on 
medigval geography, and the second of the two bulky volumes 
before us is almost entirely filled with a valuable and interesting 
disquisition on the geography of Gaul as understood by the 
chronicler. The difficulties of this work are very clearly set 
forth by M. Jacobs in his preface—nothing being more doubtful 
than the meaning attached to certain denominations, such as 
pagus, vicus, &c., in the old historians. Considering the ob- 
stacles he found in his way, M. Jacobs has gone through his 
work in a truly satisfactory manner—the glossaries and map 
which he has added forming by no means the least important 
feature of the book. 

After an interval of ten years, M. Nisard has at length 
completed his Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise+ We 
willingly acknowledge the unquestionable talent of M. Nisard. 
He is a man of taste; he stands up boldly for le grand siécle, 
Boileau, Racine, Bossuet, e tutti quanti ; but despite his preten- 
sions to the dignity of moralist, we have no great faith in his 
powers of discriminating between right and wrong. If you were 
to ask some Paris wag what is the grand law of human life, he 
would immediately reply that there are two distinct laws—the 
one being for the use of kings, princes, and governors, and the 
other for the guidance of private individuals—M. Nisard being 
the latest upholder of that commodious distinction. M. Nisard’s 
nickname, in short, is l'homme aux deux morales, and we are 
sorry to say that the fourth volume of the History of French 
Literature fully confirms the appropriateness of this sobriquet. 
After all that has been recently said and written about 
Louis XIV., surely no one expected to hear the gross P fligacy 
of that monarch once more defended and justified ; but M. Nisard 
is so devout a worshipper of the seventeenth century, that he has 
a word of praise even for the foulest spots which disfigured it. 
The scandalous amours of the French despot were set off by all 
the fascinations of grace, elegance, and politeness —therefore 
they were beyond objection. Such is the verdict delivered by 
one of the highest dignitaries of the French University, a man 
who, in his double position as IJnspecteur-général de U Enseigne- 
ment supérieur and Directeur de U' Ecole Normale, has been 
trusted with the responsible duty of training-the rising gene- 
ration. 

In connexion with the famous Belgravian correspondence, 
here is a book which professes to give to anxious parties engaged 
in matrimonial speculations every kind of advice respecting this 
momentous topic.t M. Debay’s work having, if we may believe 
the title-page, reached its fifth edition, we hope to see some 
fruits of this popularity in a corresponding improvement amongst 
our Gallican neighbours. Dames aux Camelias will disappear 
for ever, and the Quartier Bréda will be numbered amongst the 
things that were. M. Debay is really a very sensible writer. He 
views the marriage problem in a thorough business, matter-of-fact. 
kind of way, and he gives some very wholesome advice in a 
series of chapters which sound like a mixture of selections 
from the Code Civil and extracts from some educational treatise. 
We recommend especially to the attention of our readers the 

rt which refers to the moral and intellectual culture of young 
adies. M. Debay is a thorough enemy of blue-stockings ; but 
he is equally anxious to see a better system of education enforced 
than that superficial, showy kind of smattering which is 
now so fashionable. If French ladies, he remarks, are so 
frivolous, it is because they are brought up without the 
slightest reference to the mind and the waderotaenene. To 
please is the sum and substance of their ambition. The subject is 
such a delicate one that we shall not take upon ourselves to 
decide whether M. Debay’s strictures are right or wrong, but 
we would merely remark how thoroughly the works of modern 
novelists corroborate the views stated in the Philosophie du 
Mariage. Tales and romances are delineations of society ; and 
it is quite certain that the majority of ladies who sit for their 
portraits in those books make it their sole business to please and 
to amuse. 

Works of imagination are as numerous as ever on the 
other side of the Channel; but we look im vain for a really 
original production—something out of the common way—some 
token of genius and true taste. M. Francis Wey’s new novel, 
Gildas,§ is perhaps the best amongst all the works of the 
kind which we have lately received. In the first place, it is 


* Grégoire de Tours et Frédégaire. Traduction de M. Guizot. ‘Nouvelle 
edition entiérement revue et augmentée de la Géographie de Grégoire de boa 
et de Frédégaire, par Alfred Jacobs. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. London: de 
+ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par D. Nisard, de Académie ~ 
Frangaise. Vol. iv. Paris: Didot. London: Jeffs. - 
t Philosophie du Mariage, Etudes sur 0 Amour, le Bonheur, la Fidelité, 
$c. Par A. Debay. Cinquiéme édition. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 


§ Gildas, Roman inédit, par M. Francis Wey. Paris and London: 
Hachette. 
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actually inédit—no slight recommendation at a time when the 
greater part of the octavos or duodecimos served up before the 
public have already appeared in the feuilleton of a newspaper or 
the pages of a review. Then, M. Wey has created a work full 
of genuine interest, by placing together in strong contrast the 
unprincipled ambition of a third-rate Jittérateur, Zénon de 
Mortain, the matter-of-fact, selfish aspirations of the scientific 
Saint-Ursanne, and the humble generosity of Gildas Carpolot. 
It is almost a rule without exception that good-nature is 
doomed to be imposed upon. Thus it happens in the case 
of Gildas, who is regularly fleeced by his two companions, 
and insulted in his dearest affections by Saint-Ursanne. 
Several most dramatic scenes arise naturally from this circum- 
stance—particularly one at the well-known Pointe du Raz, 
in Brittany. Saint-Ursanne, who is decidedly the villain of 
the book, is at last overcome by the kindness of Gildas, 
makes a full confession of his misdeeds, and starts for Africa, 
where we are led to suppose that he becomes quite an altered 
man. The descriptions of the Pointe du Raz and of the 
Pardon at Notre Dame d’Auray would alone suffice to justify 
our recommending the new book of M. Francis Wey as quite 
above the average run of novels. M. Serret’s Une Jambe de 
Moins* is equally good. M. Serret excels in describing the 
French bourgeoisie, and he throws a great deal of genuine poetry 
around a class of people whom we have hitherto been accustomed 
to judge through the broad caricature of Paul de Kock and the 
drolleries of Henri Monnier. The author of Une Jambe de Moins 
does not hesitate to portray ridiculous personages wherever he 
meets them—such as the ex-couturiére, Madame Breton, and 
the old dandy, M. Alfred Dumarsais, who has quite forgotten 
when he was born; but he also understands the secret of 
interesting his readers by scenes of real pathos, and if we have 
a fault to find with him, it is on the score of the too great 
minuteness with which he carries on his analysis of the senti- 
ments and feelings of his dramatis persone. Nor must we forget 
M. Amédée Achard’s Fille de Jephté+—a trio of novelettes, dis- 
playing the usual depth of feeling, and beauty of style for 
which the works of this gentleman are so conspicuous. M. Amédée 
Achard is essentially a moralist. The mantle of Emile Souvestre 
seems to have fallen upon his shoulders, and a vein of serious 
thought runs through his apparently most trifling compositions. 


There is nothing, after all, like a good title to recommend a 
book, and if it were not for the startling announcement, La Belle 
aux Cheveur Bleus,t we doubt very much whether M. Edouard 
Plouvier’s volume of tales would attract many readers. The lady 
whose fascinations are thus described has not—as some persons 
might imagine—been dyeing her hair like our old friend Tit- 
mouse, in Mr. Warren’s novel. No; the reflets hleus of her 
magnificent chevelure are perfectly natural, and not a whit less 
admirable for that. We have just hinted at the custom which 
now obtains so universally of reprinting feuilletons from the daily 

pers,and thus making a book answer two purposes. M. Plouvier 
5 improved even upon this deplorable fushion, for the volume 
we are now glancing at contains, under the title Les Souvenirs 
du Vieux Baron, three tales which appeared just six months 
ago in the Contes pour les Jours de pluie, with the designation 
Originaux d'une Galerie de Portraits. 

The intention of M. Paul de Molénes in writing L’ Amant et 
P Enfant§ isan excellent one. He has aimed at describing, under 
the most effective and sombre colours, the fatal consequences 
which are sure to happen when a married woman forgets her 
duties, and, led away by passion, brings down disgrace upon her- 
self and her family ; but we are not sure whether he has acted 
wisely in selecting a case which, we would hope, for the honour 
of humanity, or rather of feminity, is a rare exception. The 
cruel infatuation of the Countess Mohiloff, who sacrifices her 
child to a worthless lover, is so horrid an idea that we shrink 
before it, althouga reliable information tells us that such things 
do happen sometimes. The unfortunate woman meets with the 
punishment which she deserves, and so far we are satisfied ; but 
why should M. de Molénes — to oats and to relative 
happiness her seducer, Renaud de Méflies? Notwithstanding 
these imperfections, we think that L’ Amant et lI’ Enfant is a 
remarkable book, quite worthy of the accomplished author 
whose history of the Garde mobile entertained us so much some 

ears ago. Critics have often noticed the great talent with which 

. Paul de Molénes blends — fact and fancy so as to make it 
impossible for us to discover where the line of demarcation occurs. 
This is also a conspicuous feature in the writings of M. de 
Valbezen, alias Major Fridolin, as he is better known by the 
subscribers to the Revue des Deux Mondes. In that amusing 
volume, for instance, entitled, Za Malle de I’ Inde,|| and which 
has been recently published, what: is the share of fiction? How 
much must we put to the account of reality? We know not. 
At all events, M. de Valbezen gives us a curious view of life in 
India, interspersed with a few anecdotes of a Don-Juanic cha- 


* Une Jambe de Moins, Episode de la Guerre @ Italie. Par Ernest Serret. 


Paris and London: Hac! 
+ La Fille de Jephté. Par Amédée Achard. Paris and London : Hachette. 


t La Belle aux Cheveur Bleus. Par Edouard Plouvier. Paris; Lévy. 
London: Jeffs. 


Amant ot Enfant. Par Paul de Molénes. Paris: Lévy. London: 
Malle de Par E. de Valbezen. Paris: Lévy. London: 


racter, which we hope, for the author's sake, have no authenticity 
whatever. 

Don Juan, of course, reminds us of Figaro. The French 
Figaro* was a regular thorn in the side of the French Restoration. 
Every morning, some smart epigram, some joke, some amusing ar- 
ticle appeared launched forth from the office of that journal, turning 
Ministers into ridicule, bantering the Jesuits, and even discussing 
the ultra-Royalist pretensions of the Pavillon Marsan. The 
allusions contained in the pages of the Figaro, although extremely 
witty, are not quite so readily understood now as they were thirty 
years ago. Such is the fate of all political squibs. They soon 
require a commentary, and, we may add, they deserve one, too; 
because, after all, they form part of history; and a pun in a 
newspaper will often explain a grave diplomatic difficulty, or place 
in its proper light the character of an eminent statesman. Let 
the reader imagine some of our grandchildren meeting, sixty years 
hence, in an old worn-out newspaper, with the following query :— 
“ Why was Prince N apoleon sent in command of the fi division 
of the army of Italy?” The answer—* In order that he might 
attack the /i/th side of the Quadrilateral ’—will immediately 
speak volumes about the military prowess of the noble commander, 
and at the same time bring back to recollection his intrepidity in 
the Crimean war. This simple example will illustrate the peculiar 
merit of the curious volume for which we are indebted to M. 
Emile Gaboriau. It is a carefully-selected anthology from the 
Figaro—the comments of the editor, his preface, and his remarks 
supplying every information needed by such readers as are not, 
poo eg conversant with the history of France between 1815 
and 1830. 


* L’ Ancien Figaro. Etudes Satiriques, extraites du Figaro de la Restau- 
ration, avec une Préface et un Commentaire. 
Dentu. London: Jeffs. 
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MR. MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
Mr, ALFRED MELLON most reapootfully to announce that his ANNUAL SERIES 
of PROMENADE CONCERTS will COMMENCE on MONDAY, AUGUST 12th, 
Promenade, One Shilling. 


ON MONDAY, FOR THE BENEFIT OF MRS. SELBY. 
TUESDAY AND DURING THE WEEK, THE SAME BILL. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Under the Management of 

Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen.—REVIVAL (by desire) of the celebrated Burlesque of 
THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE; or, the Fatal Spoon. 

On Monday and during the week, commence at Seven, with a Comedietta by 
Boucicault, Esq., entitled A LOVER BY PROXY: Messrs. Belford, Turner, Danvers, 
Poynter, Mowbray ; Mesdames F. Manders, Carson. 
immensely successful New Comedy, MORE PRECIOUS THAN LD: Messi 
Swanborough, J. Parselie; Mesdames E. Bufton, M. Wilton, Selby. Followed by the 
brated Burle: nue, THE MALY AND THE MAGPIE, or the Fatal Spoon : 

es M, Wilton 


Clarke, W. H. ‘Turner, Poynter, Edge; Mesdam 
Selby, Lavine, Turtle, Rosina Wright, and a numerous Corps de Ballet. To couch 
the Farce, PEACE AND QUIBY. Acting Manager: Mr. W. H. SWANBOROUGH. 


MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI.—The Directors of 


the CRYSTAL PALACE have great tification in being able to announce that 
they have made arranx ‘ents with the celebrated Prima Donna, Madile. to 


give a GRAND CONCLk'T at the Palace, previous to her departure from don ; to take 
AY NEXT, August 9th. 8 ion will most positively be the last on 
which Madile. Patti wiil sing London, until the Royal I Opera m of 1962, 
Full particulars will be duly announ 


of the usual 
NOW OPEN. 
OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 
fort, Reine’, BELL | for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyas, 


Building the Roman Wall, The Spur in the Dish, 
St. Cuthbert the Hermit. Bernard Gilpin, 
Venerable Bede. Grace Darling. 

The Descent of the Danes. Our Own Day. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 
H2 MAN HUNT’S GREAT _ PICTURE. 
OF 


he EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of “THE FIND! 


Par Emile Gaboriau. Paris:. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 
MADAME LEE ENS SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 


MR. MONTEM SMITH, and MR. SANTLEY, and 
SIGNOR GLUGLINI. | SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


SOLO PIANoFORTE, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR, STIMPSON, Conpuctor, MR, COSTA, 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 
ELIJAH 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
SAMSON 


THURSDAY MORNING, 
MESSIAH 


FRIDAY MORNING, 
SEBVICS IND 


TUESDAY CoNncERT, 


CONCERTO PIANOFORTE . 
OVERTUR 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


THE CREATION HAYDN. 
THURSDAY BVERING—A ConcERT, 


AUBER. 
. BEKTHOVEN, 


OVERTUR 
CONC 


ty). 
VERItURE... Tell). 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, 
EVENING. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL, 
Secured Places for Purtormanses, 
Unsecured Piaces........ 


Unsecured Place: 
Admission to ail the Performances, and any part of aa Hal except the 
Orchestra, but without the privilege of a secured sea’ 


TRANGERS’ COMMITTEE, 
This Committee will ballot and seiect places for in Birming-+ 
ham or not) who cannot convenicntly ballot for their own place 
Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either personally or by letter, tu 
GkonGE WHATELEY, Esq., 41, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 
No application can be ai tended to unless it be accom mupanied by a remittance of the ful’ 
price of the places required, 


LODGING 

Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments the roachi: 
application, by letter, to Mr. Hauaison, Music War 
irmingham, 


SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 
Have been entered into with the London and North-Westera, Great Western, Midland, 
West Midland, and North Staffordshire Railway Companies. 


PROGRAMMES 
Containing full details of the Performances, days of bailot for Places, Special Railwa;r 
Arrangements, &c., may be had grutis on application to Mr, HENRY HOWKLL, Secretar.’ 
to the Committee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
J. O. MASON, Chairman, 


UNIVERSITY O F DUBLIN.-- 
The k to the of ARABIC and HINDUSTANEE wil! 
be held on THURSDAY, OCTOBER loth, 
Candidates are re samme to send their t,o and Testimonials on or before that 
day to the Registrar of the University, fom whom further particulars be learned, 
By Order, JAMES H, TODD, D.D., Registrar. 


Trinity College, July 1st, 1861, 


THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 
Principal—JOHN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Principal—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A, (Edin.) 
§ SCHOOL SESSION” COMMENCES on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
MIDDLE . AND UPPER SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, 


S.E.—There is SUPERKLOK ACCOMMODATION for BOARVEKS in the 
family 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN (Head Master | of aL 
Grammar School), poring reading with him for Oxford and 
bridge respectively, can kK MORE. Terms, £100, room forte. Tw © 
mare young pupils (in school). 4 £45. These terms include for both, first-rate 
hematica’ French Masters. Lurge house and _ grounds, and fine bracing aii’. 
Hath references. Rev. M.A., BRASSINGTON’S LIBRARY, Kensington, W. 


A DEVONSHIRE RECTOR, living in a most healthy ai and 

beautiful I locality pe pear the Sea, about four hours and a half distant from London by 

ay, desires ith ONS or TWO PUPILS to PREPARE for the UNIVER- 

the ARMY, or ‘HOLY ORDERS.— Address, Rev. D. N., Post-office, Littin 
Sussex-place, Hyde-park, W. 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES.—- 
INSTRUCHION in the BENGALI LANGUAGE.—Address, 14, High-strect, Notting: 


W°ouraeE, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND TH)? 
R's SERVICE.—SIX PUPILS are PREPARED for the above Examinations! y 
ROBERTS, M.A., late Feilow of Corpus Christi Com ge, and or 
of the Mathematical and Classical Professors in the Royal Indian Militar 
College at Addiscombe.—Address “The Limes, Croydon.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
WOOLWICH, or the COLLEGE, and Candidates for 
Commissions o Appointments, are ARED in all the branches (compulso: 
and optional) of their programmes, at cal Military College, Sunbury, 8.V 
Apply for prospectuses, } to Captain LENDY. 


CHAPEL SCHOOL, COLLEGE HILI, 4 

eee. A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for this School from Christmas, 186 1. 
350 per annum, with emoluments amounting toabout £% more, There isa Hous e, 

feat tent and Taxes, ‘contiguous to the School, in which = Head Master will be require dl 

toreside. The duties of the re to instruct the Scholars i n 

Classics, peviatty and General Literature. There are Two. Assistant Masters, who a, « 

appointed and by the. Mercers’ Company. The number in the School at present is 

seventy, Schoo ‘Seon from wings to twelve in the Morning and from one to fvuur in tl ie 

Afternoon throughout the year. No Sunday duty. vue ue jidays aj 

pany at present are—two days at Easter, ten days Whitsunti ~ 

summer, four weeks at Christmas, and a few — di — particula 

The Head Master is responsible for the general ida upo id management of the Schoo 

No Private Pupils are allowed. 


Although the above statements describe the present vemietione, of the 3 it mu st 
be distinctly understood that the Company reserve the right to alter them from time! 
as they may see fit; and also, that all the Masters vacate their appv»intments in th e 
spring of each year, and are subject to re-election. 
Testimonials to Character and Attainments to be sent before Frijay, the 20th «of 
September, addressed to H. EK. BARNES, Clerk, Mercers’ Hall, London, B.C. 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—VACANCY of the FOURT!I i 
ASTERSHIP, in of the yotiremens of the Rev. James Cooper. 
fidates must be Graduates of Oxford or Cambri Orders, without 
to and attainments to be sent before Friday, the 20th : of 
addressed to H. KE, BARNES, Clerk, Merce: aul, BO. The duti: ss 
ade both Classical and Arithmetical Instruction, with morning and afternoc 
£300 per annum, with a house, 


COMPETITIVE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. — 
In consequence of J of Addiscombe, the OHNSTO 

M.A,, for nineteen years A: it Professor, Examiner, and a che Coll bas 
OPENED an ESTABLISHMENT, in CROYDON, for the complete preparation of a 

dates for W t-.. Sandhurst, &c. His long experience enabies him to combine 

accuracy of the hi hest cohenis with the individual ceoerenson of 4%: tuition; w 
his intimate ‘acquaintance with these examinations is the best guarantee for the success 
of his pupils.—Apply to Kev, W. H. JonNstTongE, Croydon, 8. 


VESTMENT OF SAVIN GS AN D CAPITAL. —THE 


Y.—Share Departmen Cent. Annum; 
per Annum. The interest Warrant va sued hall: 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
Offices, 83, Norfolk-street, Santen, 
team-ship 


GREAT EASTERN FOR N EW YORK. The s 
GREAT EASTERN will be from LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK as under: 
TU September 10; 
TUESDAY; October 2. 
d comfort of this ship have now bee: as to require no com- 
m passenger sccommodation is unrivalled, and. a immunity from sea sickness 
is ena yed by all, Fares: Cabi , £20 to £28, Stee: 
ovens uiness and upwards. Frei on moderate terms. further or particulars 
XON, 9, Rumford-place PRITCHARD and MONNE 
the Great Ship Company (Limited), 90, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


Nev and CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE'S LIBRARY.— 


WORKS continue to be ADDED to this LIBRARY as they 


are comprises more than S1x THOUSAND VOLUMES, consisting 
chiefly of Works of permanent interest and 
Lists of the Principal Works at present in Cireulation, and on Sale, may be obtained on 


lication. 
— CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


THE GORILLA—THREE of DU CHAILLU'’S 


GORILLAS are in “ THE FIELD” Window. 


To TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


VISES PROCURED, without personal attendance, by app! to DMAN, 
Agent (Successor to Leigh & Co,), 07, STRAND. N.B.— ions Post pres, 


HES MAJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAND.— 
CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for power and 
portability, may pd worn round the neck as a double —— 4 Invaluable to the tourist 
ona for viewing scenery at four to five miles’ distance, are preferred to the _ 
Equally available at the Opera-House, Race Course, or Review. Price 30s., 45s. 
and Svs., according to size and power. May be had at Messrs. SMITH and SON’Ss iBookbtalis 
at the principal Railway Stations; and in Ireland at Bray, The Curragh, Kiilarney, Ki 
ston, Limerick, Mallow, Newbridge, and No. 21, Lower Suckville-street, Dublin ; or we 
sent free on remittance to WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, Optician, 234, New Bond-street, 
corner of Conduit-street, a 


(TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 


EK from -stree'! 
Dr. Ri 


reet). 
ic Establis 
Upper Norwood, will attend for f 

Bath "to indivi dual cases, on Mondays, 

Fee, 5s, Consultation Optional. 


HY DROPATHY .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, ae r Norw within twenty minutes’ walk of the cat iat 

Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS ond VISITORS. The latter ve 
from id from Three and 


—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D, 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. me medical direction. 


ums. 
liave already been 
The Viscount Raynham, M.P., Treasurer. 


Bankers—Messrs. Coutts, Strand ; the Union, City. 


Order, E. H, CHANDLER, Hon. 
GEORGE RELD, 


EAK and INFLAMED EYES, strengthening and 

te, rom amulation of cerumen, &c. The PATENT EAR 
UCHE, a substitute for i 


n 
Invented by SAVORY and rier and approved by the medical profession, 
143, New Bond-street; 29, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square; and 220, Regent-street, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of 


Belgium) 
T-BROWN cop LIVER 
ibed by the most cmtgens 1 Medical Men throughout the world as the 
t, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL pane a DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str HENRY Magen. Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“T consider Dr, de Jongh’s "3 Cod ‘Liver Oi} to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value. 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—" Dr. Granville that ongh’s t-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil roduces the desired effect in s shorter time than ot her kinds, and that it 
does not cauge th he nausea and tion too often consequent on the admi cdmitioteution of 


the Pale 
medicinal 


Dr. to bo pre deem of Liver Oil under Dr. 
ee be preferable to any other k as regards gen 

sician to H.R.H. the Duke of —— and Gotha.—“I inva- 
riably prescribe Dr. de e Jongh’s Oil in preference to any @ ot Iam 


Dr. LAWRANCE, that 
ag a manufactured ‘which the efflency 


in I 
DE JonGn’s Licut Cop Javan Ors, is tn -Pints, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. , : 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


H CREED, Artiste 1x Drapinc tHe Reat Ficvre, 
e 33, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
By Special Appointments to 
HER MAJESTY THE Quany, 
THE EMPEROR AXD EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, T 
THE QUBEN OF HOLLAND, AND THE PRINGS OF ORANGE. 
Practical bined with ti Rnowletins of « of external , and the 
URT, CIVIL, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND hey UNIFORMS. 
Ladies’ Riding Habits, &c. 


N25 CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
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GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


THE CONSOLS 8 OCIATION, 


1 ides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
to Insurers On DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 


Security with a Rate of Interest. The Association pos- 
sesses a Lerge aot bscribed by several Hundreds of Shareholders. Full information 
may be obtalned on application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


MPERIAL LIFE NSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 1, OLD BROAD ST: , LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 


Re. a. Berga. Esq. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Eeq. Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
james ©. Esq. Henry Davidson, Bea. W. R. Robinson, Esq. 
pfartin T. smith, Esq., M.P. 


Geo fives S 
rge r Newman Smith, 
Wwe Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. ene 
PROFITS. —Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are aasigned to Policies every fifth 
year. The assured are en entitled to to participate after payment of one premium 
BON US.—The Decennial Additions mode t to Policies issued before the 4th of f January, 1842, 
Le £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insu according to their respective Mates’ 
e Quinguennial ne made to Policies lecued af after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in jike menor from £28 17s to £1 per cent. on the sums insur 
PURCHASE OF PULICIES.- A. Tiverals Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
ment or the issue of a oy bene} of premium 
ANS.—The Directors will lend sum upwards on the security of paies 
fected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acq 


her b sane} 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS AND BARRAUTUDYD 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
24a, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will issue in September their ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED 
WINDOWS for CHURCHES. 
STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
{ford them lation and facilities more completely suited to the 
necessities of their work than were attainable at their old establishment. 


CCL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


raldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c. be. eethie Paper- 


lequate value. 
y Participation in Profits m: effected at reduced rates. 


in the finest condition of Messrs. 


Co., Patrick Garvey, Manus and Pemartin and Ce, 
$28., 368., 428., 488., , to 75 
tos. PORTS: 


hy Nathanie ‘and 

; St. Julien, 30s. ; 7, 428, ; La Rose, 

. to Burgundies 

is, AMPAGNE: ipped Messrs. Ferrier, ‘jonet, Lanson, 

oet, ‘and Chandon, Muimm and Co., Bollinger Gies! 003.; Finest Civees, 
Vintage, 72s. 2is. MOSELLES and HOCKS. ’Sparklin: from 
to 60s. ; URS and ITS. Railway erms 
h. Rem s, to be d, G. ad CO, 


@, Strand, — 


GSAUCE-—-LEA AN PERRINS 
Beg v caution the Public 5 A. Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by © 8 to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Ollmen universally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
pATENT CORN FLOU 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
[THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of and OO., Tea Merchants, 8, King be City, London. 
stron, ful Congou Pea, $s. 2s. 10d., and Rich Souchon 
8d, 10d 10d., an “Tea and Co! to the value of ton, sent free to an 
aa way scales or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


LENEIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED THE ROYAL LAUNDR USED. MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDREss, he the FINEST STARCH Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Londo 


BEST COALS, 25s. per Ton.—Pay a fair price to ensure best 


Tit ant and und just weight the of which your cellar will soon testify.—Address 
rad abc Hermitage and te Steam-Wharf, Wapping, 7, Stratford-green, 
or 


Exchange, City o 


N.B.—No conneszion with any other firm. 


y,2 
CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY. 
BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE from Mereury and soft, gives 
readily and lastin’ polish mithout wearing the articles, and is the 
hing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY BovurpDas, Chemists. Belgravia, 
don, and by Cusestese,, Silversmiths, Oiimen, and lronmongers, in Boxes at 1s. and 
See that “ Bradley's Albatum” is on the box 


(CAUTION .—SMEE’S SPRIN G MATTRESS, Tvucxer’s 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purcha-ers are respectfully tearned against infringements and imitations, in 
Which somewhat of the general of the "SPRING MATTRESS is carefi 
preserved, but all its essential advanta re sacrificed. 
avis SME & Sons, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
No. for Bedsteads feet wide 


” 4 ” 
” 45s. 
Other sizes in proportion. Tohe chtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 


Esrrctat Notice should be taken ay each Spring Mattress bears u the side the 
Lape “Tucker's Patent.” pon 


jay be 

Qaktae and further information may Ne had at the Chief Office as above; atthe 

Office, 16, Pail-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. : 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


5 Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 54, Pall-Mall, 8.W. 


gt es Designs and Estimates nished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upoa 
cation. 
CHARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


(GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. —Elementary Collections, 


hich greatly facilitate the study of oye. interesti of Science, can 
ineas each, ENNANT Mincralowist to Her 


had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each. 
149, Strand’ “London, in, W.C. Also, Geological Books, Models, Hammers, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geol jO“y. 


PURCHASERS OF PIANOFORTES.—CHAPPELL 
CO. have a lw Stock of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES for SALE by 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, &c, &c., at very reduced prices, Aiso, New Instru- 
ments of every ion. 
HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


SECON D-HAND HARMONIUMS by ALEXANDRE, 


nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices, at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


exporting, or By gl to be sold or exported for sale, any Watches made and marked with 
the name of * by them or by their order or direction. Manufacturers and others 
are hereby cautioned against using the name or trade mark of “ DENT.” 


M. F. DENT, 33, and 84, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
Ww 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross atch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
83, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner r of ‘Spring-gardens), | LONDON, — 


MORTLOCK’ 8S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street, 
SELLING OFF. 
In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew = y= of the above 
ag (in connexion with Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
CH Stock, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, AND BRONZES. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS—GAS PENDANTS—CHANDELIERS—CANDELABRA— 
PARIAN FIGURES, VASES, &c. 
Messrs. MILLER and SONS, Lamp Manufacturers to Her Majesty and the Adm 
to that the best nqwest of Paris, Bohemia, London, 
ngham, and the obtained at their New Warehouse, No, 
opposite Burlington aX, 
*,* Genuine French Colza Oil. 


4#, OXFORD STREET, W. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 _— 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Sunow Rooms, 45, OxFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvractory and Snow Rooms, Broap STREET. 

Established 1807. 


1% DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward ~ necessary 
for | with Prices of eac’ N.B.— 

at Js eed Suits, and Kashmir Fiaunel Shirts, 
Establishmen 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, REGENT 
22, CORNHILL, LONDON, and No. 10, ST. ANN’S 
TOURISTS co VISITORS to the SEA SIDE and the MOURS. ny oat at 
Establishments a SELECTION of suite in NEUTRAL and MIXED CO 
COTCH ANGOLAS, adapted for these purposes (from Two Guineas) ; also Shower-Proof 
Cloth Cape Coats (One Guinea), and v»rious Approved Travelling Wrappers. 


NICOLL’ 8S PATENT ANGOLA TROUSERS, for Riding 
(Pwenty-dve shuffinns with a WAISTCOAT of the same material, for the Present 
H. J. and D. Os London; and 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIF. 


FEAL AND SON have ve patented a method of making @ a 


Spring Mattress portable. The to the usual Spring Mattress 


MIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made 2 r= 
has all the elasticity of the attress. 
| or it cannot harbour ieh 
lable; the prices, tise are much bel: 


parts, and_when 
As As it no stuffing of 
the usual Spring Mattress is very 
iow = be the best spring mattresses, viz, :— 


ft. 


SOMMIFR ELASTIQUR h tages ofelasticity, 


or HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-conrt-road, W. 


ALL BILIOUS I DISORDERS are immediately relieved and 


speedi GO’S MEDICAL ATOMS, which ha’ taste of Med 
cine, are as sweets. Price is. 2s. Od. 6d. Sold 

NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


WE find DU BARRY’ $ health-restoring REVALENTA 


WES BICA FOOD fest remedy for habitual indigestion (dy@- 
pea of the iv liver, ” &o.—Andre' 


rvey, Dr. Shorland, 
with full 1Ib., 2s. 21bs., 4s. 6d. ; ; 11s.; 121bs., 2284; 
free of carriage, 408.— BARRY DU and Go. Regen street, London: al 
Gracechurch- street Cheap side ; 229 and 330, Stran 3 


EATING’ 8 DESTROVING 


; handso Iron 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, REGENT STREET, td 
© 22, CORNHILL, LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
RICK REDOCERES. —In the Cornhill Magazine of October, 1860, this costume is 
cribed in fi following terms :—“ Knickerbockers—Surely the vettiont boy’s, dress 
hay: has Cory these hundred years.” This becoming dress was in by 
an charged from One to Two Guineas actor ding to size and material, 
Rugby, Harrow, and Eton Suits at equally moderate prices. a 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE 
INGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
thes exclusive Lgl of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’ . Gots with app ok 


ingand Bed- Portable Folding Bedsteads from Ils. ; Patent 
fitted with dove oints | 6d. Cots from 158. 


TEA URNS, OF LON YDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 


PAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assott 
<a and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 

New Oval Papter-Maché Trays, per Set of Three 


AM. 38. BURTON’ 8 GENERAL URNIS) 


MONGERY CATALOGU 
ie nated itustrations of fis it his of 
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M. INNES and CO.. Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, beg to 
= i f Messrs. Gonzalez Dubosc and 
5 , of Xerez de la Froutera, at 28s., 
Vino de Pasto, 4*s.; Dukes Mon- —— 
oft, Sandeman and Co., Cockburn 
(CAUTION Majesty 8 High Coury of Chancery, on the 
a * lith of July, 1861, granted a Perpetual Injunction, restraining HENRY WILLIAM 
TURPIN, GEORGE HATHAWAY TURPIN, and ADOLPES MOSENTHAL respectively, from — 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIX., 
is published THIS 
CONTENTS : 
I. DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 
II, MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
IIL. TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
V. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR, 
VII. CAVOUR. 
VIII, DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL, 
JoHN MugRAY, Albemarle-street. 


BLAckWoop's MAGAZINE, for AUGUST, 1861. 
No, DL. Price 2s. 
JOSEPH WOLFF. 
ON MANNERS. 


VAUGHAN’S REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
NORMAN SINCLAIR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES, 
MAD DOGS. 
ANOTHER MINISTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THREE DAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 


REVIEWS. 


LITICAL SONGS. 

HB OKAVANGO RIVER. 
AW OF DIV 

CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES VI. 

THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND. 

LITERATURE OF ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 


SHORT NOTICES. MAGAZINES. 
DR. BARTH ON M. DU CHAILLU. 

SCIENCE: JOHN HUNTER’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM FLORENCE. 
CAPTAIN SNOW AND THE “ ENDEAVOUR.” 
LITERARY, DRAMATIC, AND MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 


4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY WEEK, TWOPENCE. 
Nos. L,, I1., IIL, 1V., and V. now ready, price 
"ROBIN eo 08 Fs L O W,” 
A NEW JOURNAL OF FACT AND Facto! 
CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Part I., price Ninepence, is this day ready. 
Office, 123, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


[THE ART-J OURN: AL, for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., contains 
TURNER'S ARCH S, GIBsON’s COTTAG HOME, and 
ERIN. The Literary inelude— 
paar gy’ A bate! SES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Part Il. By the Rev. B. L. 
TTS. 


I ted. 
HOGA ART H AND bine LITTLE DRUMMER. By W. THoRNEURY. 
OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS at MANCHESTER. 
ANTI THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD, By THoMas Hearny, 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 
R. IC ON GLASS. 


THE HUDSON. By BENSON J. LossinG. Illustrated, 
ART IN PARLIAMENT. 
ORIGIN NOMENCLATURE RE Or CARDS. By Dr. BELL, Illustrated, 
THE MUSEUM OF THE PACHA O F 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


No, 344, for AUGUST. Price 2s, 


THE 


1, Edmond Spencer The State | 7 
2. Scenes and Customsin ew 
8, Earl Stanbope’s Life of Pit 

t An Only Son, By the Author of “ Artist 

and Craftsman.” Part VII. Lite and tines of Dr. Doyle. 
6, Buckle and i Montaiembert. . The Revolution in East and West, 
6, The Count de Montemolin. 


Dublin: W. H. SmitH and Son. London: Hurst and BLackgtr. 


7. The Rivals of Krishnapore. An Indian 
Taie. Part l 


8. A Cha ter on Dogs, 
9. Ona 


QUANTITY, nog AND CHEAPNESS. 
The dag, Ho, peice Eee 


tines 
Tes SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


and King of the. Mountains, III.—Trips 
after Heal son— ier—Jack The Picture 
Wind ow Garden’ the of Piants in Rooms—The Three 


les of the IL, Fea and 


itches of the Picturesque: No. Furn Wediing 
ng: Chap. The The Parlour Os uations: 


: 
ana Crime, 
London: Warp and LOc&g, 158, Fleet-street. 


oom ~ The Yelverton of Juris; 

soning in Germany.—5. Ch Trusten 
icil.—9. The Profession pbell.— Notes of 


Parliamentary Gareer of 
s— Events and Appointments of the Quarter, &€. & 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


THE LAW OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
See “NORTH BRITISH REVIEW,” AUGUST, free by post on receipt of 6s. in stamps. 
Edinburgh: T. and T.CtarK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


THE QUEEN : New Illustrated Journal and Review. 
Sixpence, W uses now ready. 
w.c, 


BEETON'S |) ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


Twenty-four Stam; 
BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


THB BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY. 
ILD SPORTS OF HE WORLD.” 


The Ns Notice of M. du sy Rhinoceros ; 
Structure, Hapites, and how he is H Memoirs of Ande re lames i celebrity 
enty- fiiustrations; 


Structure and Habitat, and slepiee he is Hunted—' 
ece. 
London: 8. O. BERTON, W.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


also Mapa da beautiful Coloured Fron 
s PREACHED F ‘FOR ‘THE MOST PART IN 


THE CHU MATTH SURREY. 
MA A. Christ Church, Pancras, and formerly 
St. hapel, Windsor. 


Oxford and London: J, H. and Jas. PARKER. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


ETER THE APOSTLE NEVER AT ROME SHEWN 
TO BE A HISTORICAL FACT: with mf jhe. Apostolic Authority. of 
the Symbol (or Creed) of the Church. By BuowN, Rector of Middleton 


Oxford ; and 877, Strand, London: J. H.and Jas, PARKER. 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
‘THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 
Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life-System. By Davip Page, 

Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &. With Fifty Lilustrations, Drawn and 
expressly for this Work. 

WILLIaM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
This day is published, in Imperial noite I beit-bound in russia or morocco, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF "MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


A Sorter Original Authentic Maps, By ALEXANDER JonN- 
“Geographer the Queen for otland ; oh wed by 
&c. Beautifully itully Engraved and 
ndex to taining 


WILLIAM and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. _ 
Just published, in Royal 18mo, toned paper, with Engraving, price 2s. 


A TREATISE OF THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY. 
Abridged, from the ish of Rodriguez. For the use of rm living in the 
world. In Two Parts. Part I. Edited by the Rev. SHIPLEY, 
By THe Same Eptror.—FRrom ANCIENT SOURCES. 

Second Thousand, price 1s. 6d. ; or extra cloth, toned paper, and Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

THE DAILY SACKIFICE: a Manual of Spiritual Com- 
munion, for Daily Use. 
In Royal 18mo, toned with Frontispiece of the Good Shepherd, price 3s. 

DAILY MEDITATION 8S FOR A MON TH; on some of 

the more moving Truths of Christian’ 

London: Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


THE LITERARY Y_CHURCHMAN FOR AUGUST Ist, 

Geyxsis I. aND INTERPRE- | RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
TATION. SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

any LirRE AMONG THE RED | SUMMARY OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 


London, $77, Strand: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


XFORD. —A full ly ILLUSTRATED PAPER on the CITY 
WALLS and TIFICATIONS of appears in the AUGUST NUM- 
BR of the GENTL N’S MAGAZINE (price 2s, 61.), besi 
Westminster par as a Museum of Sculpture, Anglo-Sa rs, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, the Dragon of the Ancients, Antique Gems, Handbook o' 
Numismaties; an Original Document (temp. Eliz.) on the Fortification of Milfor 
Reports Learned Societ rrespondence, on the recent Discovery of Runic 
jpseriptions in in Orkney, Notebook, Reviews, Obituary, Registrar General’s Returns, 


Londor, $77, Strand ; J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
On the ist of August, price 2s., No. CKLV. (CIX. New Series), 


THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superin- 


CONTENTS: Sister Churches at am.—On Bell ing .—On the 
Society’s De! rench Restoration.—3. Matthias, Stoke zton.—The Resto: 
of Bristol Cathedral. — Merton Coflege and Mr. Butterfield.—Sarn Book at Aber- 
deen.—The Ely Catalogue of Ancient Choral Music.—Seott’s History a Practice of Art.— 
n om mae .—The New Foreign Office.—Reports of Societies, New Churches, Church 


London: J. MasTERs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


On the Ist of August, price Is., No. OIV., N.S. (0.S., No. CLEXXVIII.) 
ECCLESIASTIC, 


Cont Chi 's Memoir of Joshua Watson. 
John’s ae Idea o the Person of Christ.— 


LANGR’s COMMENTA 


—Teetotalism.: 

sel’s Letter to Professor Smith.—The Cathe- 
London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate-street. 

ENGLISH OMAN'S JOURNAL. 


AUGTU! 1, 1861. Price 


Biue Boo! 
the their Season—The Ladies’ Bvidenee 
Fund—Notices of Books—Open Council— Passing Events. 
don: Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN’s JOURNAL COMPANY gt} ¢) eir 
Office, 19, ‘iangham-place Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by ws and Co., 
Paternost 


MAUsoLEU M at FROGMORE. —SELECTED DESIGN, 


Vi 
: French Opera—Archsologieal Institute at Peterborough—The Selected Design, 
oe Embankment (with Illustrations) — Thi in 18% —Sew: for the — 
» Warehouses—Austraiian News—The Preservation of Life from Fire— Builders’ e 
~Ancient and Modern Stained Glass—Drinking- Foun’ 
Provincial News—Competitions— Patents, op 


News— 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


A NEW HUMOROUS SPORTING NOVEL. 
TOMMIEBEG SHOOTIN GS. By Tuomas Jeans. 
a Bight Illustrations, Fancy cover, 2s. 

r. Jeans’ object is not to deter his what them a it stock 
tainting the moors.” —Bell’s Life. 

London: — WARN#E, and ROUTLEDGE. 
ow ready, price £2 8s., 4to, 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL 


WORKS OF MILTON. By Guy LusHINGTON PRENDERGAST. 
to any edition, 
executed work. | 


“Ave and careful 
“Mr. Prendergast, in ng the ‘Concordance’ for has 
labour, for we thinks? ho wil be 
manuals of English literature—a book not to be 


place among the standard 
—Athenaum. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Hyde-park-corner. 


Brntike S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCC SCOTLAND, 


published IRELAND. New and greatly Im proves 
blished, containing all the latest informat 
: A.and C. Brack. London: ond Gem, 


and Sold by all Booksellers. 
V. QUEEN IN IRELAND! 
few copies re 
BOOK, 2s. 6d. (Nate Year’s 


f the IRISH TOURISTS’ ILL ND- 
Information, immediate application is necessary. 


ition), containing 150 
W. H, and Son, 196, Strand; M‘GLasHaN, Dublin; and all Railways. 


CANC! CER, ITS PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS. By J. 
JoEN CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 

Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 
-| ON THROAT "DEAFN ESS AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS OF THE NOSE, A the the Interven’ 
he Metropolitan 


Books and Lines are ap) 


By 
London: CHURCHILL, New Barlington-street. 


MR. BARWELL’S WORK ON DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. —Price iss. 
A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE J OIN TS. By 


R. BarRwe tt, F.R.O.S. Charing Cross Hospi 
ll has po concentrated his powers, having 
for the ast six or seven Fears almost 
heen enabled to he treats.”— 
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Just published, Post 8vo, price 5s. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
A GNES HOME. Iiustrated by Pearce. 


“ No hands which have opened this book will close it until the last has been 
atriumph of imagination. Morning Post. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 


QUESTION SIN ARITHMETIC. By Trrower, 


Arithmetical Master in the English Department of the F. ammar 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham, New ition, Qs. cloth. 


Also, ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, andCo. Birmingham : H. WRIGHT. 
JACOBS’ LATIN READERS—New and Improved Editions. 


LATIN READER. Part I. Selected from Phedrus, sop, 


uis: and of a few nting ou e vation an t 
more Difficult Words. 12mo, 2s, 6d, cloth and Co.) 


LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, &c. Tenth Edition, on the Same Plan. 12mo, 3s. clot 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Co. 
Just ready, a New Edition of 


Tue PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, Miscellaneous 


Author of General History. Literature, and Science. By the Rev. Davip WILLIAMS, 
‘Author of “The Parent’s Catechi ism,” &. New Edition, enlarged, with Plates, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,; and WHITTAKER and Co, 
Of whom may be had, 


THE REV. D. WILLIAMS’S PARENT’S CATECHISM ; 


forming an easy and amusing Introduction to General Knowledge. Sixth Improved 
Edition, with numerous Cuts, 1$mo, 2s. 


TTEXT-BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Mr. Ropert Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham, 


I. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR SENIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS; or, 
Second Book for Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth. % 
(Just published, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the Use of 
ents preparing for Public Examinations ; with Copious Notes. Fcap., 6s. cloth, 
“ Carefully and judicivusly put together.”—Atheneum, 


Itt. 
OUTLINES OF BUGLE HISTORY FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS; or, a 
First Book for Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Feap., 23. 6d. cloth. 


is life and here, is so often sacrificed in the process of abbre- 
viation.”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
BISHOPS AND BEGGARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
a ton MARSHALL, and Co.; and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


In One Vol. Post 8v0, with Map and Four Illustrations, price 12s. 6d, 


THE OXONIAN in ICELAND; or, Notes of Travel i in 
pint in the Summer of 1800: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore an 
the Rev. FREDERICK M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; att 


Oxonian in Norway 


London: 3 


LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


A LADY’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, TURKEY, AND ASIA MINOR. 
In Two Fos with Six in 
“8s by the Author, and a Map of Syria and P, tine, price 25s. 

EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN SHRINES, 


cluding come Stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey, By 


Buns" A. Brau 


™ 


phy and Moodeuts from 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE REV. H. BRISTOW WILSON’S SERMONS, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s, sewed, 


THREE SERMONS composed for delivery at the Opening 
New Organ in St. sostom’s Church, Friday. May 24th. and 
pay “wth, With a PRE 
Fel and Tutor of St. John’s College Oxford; “Communion of 
(Bampton Lecture for 1851), “* 
and “ he National Church” (Essays and Reviews, 1860). 


1861. 


London : 


FACE. By the Rev. H. w WiLson, B.D., fo 
Schemes for Christian: Comprehension” (Oxford Essays, 1, 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SAXBY’S NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
In Post 8vo, with 77 Diagrams, price 5s. cloth, 


PROJECTION 


Ss. M. principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M. S team Reserve; 


of Caius 


Cam! 
London: 


and CALCULATION of the SP 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


tive Geome 


Pro Maou of Solids and Shadows. Chiefly designed for the use of Students pre; 
Military Examinations. By 8S, H. WINTER, F.R.A.S, 


WINTERS ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING, Part I. including Practical Piane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, 
use of the Sector, the Marquois Scales, and the Protractur, Second Edition, Price ae 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. . 
In Post 8vo, with many Figures and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 


2 Practical wt of Planes and Solids ; comprising the Elements of 


try, with its 


London: 


Application to Horizontal and Isometric Projection, and 
paring for 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


*‘Anacreon,’ the 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. By the Rey, 


H. MusGRavVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Also, by the Rev. H. M. WILKINS, in 12mo, price 5s. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for Schools. 


“A good reading-book for young Greek | and lyric poets, and the _Alcoutis 
scholars, consisting of extracts from Buripides, with an ample suppl of get 
‘Odyssey,’ the elegiac | note 


WILKINS’S NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use in 


Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby. Third Edition 


London: 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Price 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 


CONOMY. CAZENOVE.—Aiso, price Is., SUPPLEMENT to the above, 
goutalning, among other additions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London Banking 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


T O TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the most recent 
useful information for travelling in this country. 


London: SMITH and SON, 133, Strand ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS. 
In Crown §vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


CONSCIOUSNESS, Phenomenal and Real. By Rev. H. L, ManszL, Waynflete Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, &c. &c. 


Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


Now complete in Twenty-One Vols. 4to, cloth, price Twenty-four ee: or handsomely 
half-bound in russia leather, price Thirty Guineas. 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


EX CYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. A Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Pee Literature, With upwards of 5000 Ilustrations on Wood and 
Index, price 8x. cloth; 12s. 6d. half russia. 

Edinburgh: “ty and C. BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. ba Cosanee, D.D., Bishop of ately and late Fellow of 


Editions, corrected and 


A kl RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter 
ECIMAL COINAGE. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso, | 

late Falow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. 6d. SREY Y, by 8. Mareamnes 

Also by Bishop CoLENsG, Revised Editions :— 


TEER of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 1s, 0d.; or with ANSWERS, 28, 
Five separately, as follows :— 


1. Text 00k, 6d. 


Examples, ‘Part Simple Arithmetic, 44, 
3. Examples, Part iL, Compound Ar ‘ith- | 5. to the Examples, with Solating 


metic, 4d 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Ono Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


t. John’s College, Cambridge. 


).D., Bishop of pi 


4. Part IIL., Fractions, Decimals, 


of the more difficult Quest 


12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s, 
12mo, Part IL., 6s.; KEY, 5s. 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 60. 

BUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d. ; with KEY, 6s, 6d. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, is, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part L., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Past II, 2s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and R 


18mo, Is. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 320, 5s. cloth, 


GOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY ; AND A GARLAND 


FOR THE YEAR. A} Book for House and Home, By JouN Timps, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Curiosities of London,” &c, 


Comsunrs : a Year; its Memorable Days and Picturesque Events—Pall Mall; the 


Game and Street—Recollections of Brambletye House—Whiteb: Arts’ and 
Getisene—Ghories of a Garden—Early Gardeners and Writers on Gardening—A Day at 
Hatfield—Celebrated Gardens—Curiosities of Bees— Prompt Remedies and Services, 


Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court. 
Price 3s. 6d. each, 
i EBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and Com- 
plete Vocabularies. By the Author of “‘ German in One Volume,” &c. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. Kotzebue’s ; Comes 
Goethe’s Egmont: a Tragedy. ’s Pet ews 
a —4 s Goetz von Berlighingen, with the less Man: a Tale 
ron Hand: a Drama, Fouque’s Undine: a Tale. 
mS 8 Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. Selections from the German Poets. 
“ These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read without a master; an 
they will be found convenient for that purpose. In oe, the text is followed by a glossary, 
wherein not only the every fr good Br phrase, but aleo the dictiona: inn 
most of the several words, is given yt Erglish, With such aids, a student will ind 
no difficulty in these master-pieces.”’— heneum. 


Just published, ree Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German,”— 
Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 
“ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.”—John Bull, 
Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’ 8 EICHENFELS AND DIALOGUES. 


r of 8 Satins gu as ocabulary for mak: 
Times, 


Fe Third Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY. BOOK: C : being a Series of 


_ Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on 8 


*,* About Seven Hundred commmendatory Notices of Lebahn’s ——_ have appeared. 
Locxwoop and Co., 7, Stati s’-hall-court. 
In 8v0, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 
TH THRESHOLD OF ATRIDES. 
By PRESTON. 
London : W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day, price 2s. ornamental boards, 


JEST AN DE EARNEST; OR, THE LUDLAM PAPERS. 


sistin, on the Pavement, Scene, 8 and Character, with Glim 
of the Obvious ia Manners, and Customs. 
Being VI, of the “ CLASS LIBRARY. of Copy orks, 
h Volume complete in itself. 
London: W. Kant and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
New and Revised Editions, Enlarged and Corrected to the Time an 
Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. THomas BUTLER, Kector of Langar. 
BISHOP BUTLER’ S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, Post 8vo, price 4s, cloth, « 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, corrected fren @ 

Best Authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In One Vol., price 7s, 64. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to 30 full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound, 

BUTLER'S AX ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. full-coloured 

e* 


Maps, selected from t 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to 2 full-coloured Maps; 
Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of GEOGRAPHY. 10 full-coloured 
Maps, selected from the “ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 
BUTLER’S GENERAL of ANCIENT MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged 
to & full-coloured Maps; with 2 Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. half-ho 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, MAP- SPROSBOTIONS, Ancient snd 
Modern. Oblong 4to, price 4s, each Set; or 7s. 6d, together. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


with a complete Index, 


Modern Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


(C. JULIT) COMMENTARIORUM DE BELIO 


Te LIB. I. LV., with Notes explanatory of the Text, By the Rev, J.R. 


FSA 


‘London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘WRIGHT'S (M.) GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, o 


Plan Lem = 4 New, in Four Parts: Greek-English, Difficult Inflexions, 


Greek, ond Proper N containing: the nterpretation of Words which 


Greek’Classic Authors, the 


prising an Explanation of the more important Greek Terminations. 


1smo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. 


ith an 


London: WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapsid 


BUCHANAN’S (W. M) "TRCN OLOGIOAL 
DICTIONARY, explaining the Terms of the ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATUBS, 
PROFESSIONS, and’ TRADES. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; 


on the 


History of Arabi 


Now ready, in Four Vols. Demy 8vo, price £2 2s. cloth, 


‘THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. With Introductory Chaptes 
Original Sonrces for the of on the Pre- 

By WILLIAM MUIR, ) Servi 

(Volumes LIT. and IV. may be had separately, price 21 21s, cloth.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, carefully Corrected and Revised, price 24s. cloth, 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
An ABEIDGMENT. of the SAME, for Younger Students, Travellers, &c, By J. OXEN- 
yorp and C. A NG. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 
Scans WHITTAKER and Co., DuLav and Co., and D. NuTT. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


AKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY. 
OF ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, 12mo, price 6s., strongly bound in roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ROME. New Edition, 12mo, 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S DEPROTED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE, New Edition, 12mo, 
5s, 6d., strongly bound in roan, 
—y these wiste are Genuine ex they have the Name of the Publishers, 
warner: = Co., on the Title-page. 
‘London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


(LLENDORFF'S METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 
WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SLX MONTHS. 

1, ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. 
H.G. OLLENDORFF. In Two Parts. Part I., Eighth Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth, 
Part LL., Fourth ——- price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

Introductory Boo to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to the German, containing a 

New System of Fd. the Study of the German and Rules on the 
Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


+ ADAPTED be THE FRENCH. Written expressly on the English Student. By Dr. 
NDORFF. 8vo, Kighth Edition. Containing a Treatise on the Gender of 
French nSubstantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s. 


3, ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. 
H.G, ULLENDORFF. 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


4 ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. bt age =) gupeently for the English Student. By Dr’ 
H.G. OLLENDORFF. price 12s, clo’ 
KEYS TO THE SPANISH, ITALIAN, an ol AND GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared 
by the Author. Price 7s, each, cloth lettered. ¥ 
It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present method to notics 
that these are the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any 
other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the waethod | so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Halil, and other eminent writers, 
They should be ordered with the —" ‘8 name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 
its number a the author’s signature. 
The ebeve Works are Copyright. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DuLAv and Co. ; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


M2. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two vous. pn ‘New Edition, eloth ar 
The Volumes are sold separately, 78. each. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo, New Edition, cloth 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, New Edition, cloth 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES. 12mo 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo, cloth 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo, Second Edition, cloth 
MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY, 8vo, New Edition, cloth 1 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, New Edition, bound . - 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, lot 


THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST. With Notes = 
Excursus, Post 8vo, cloth 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, New Edition, bound.. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 18mo, New Edition, bound . 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo, New Edition, bound . 

These Works are -_ at the chief Public Schools, and by the Tutors at the Universities, 


2 

4 

6 

6 

TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth .... 6 
5 

3 


ond are admirably adapted for Private and Self-Instruction. 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


n 12mo, price 5s. bo! 


AN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR, from the 


and French Grammar of VERGANI and PrRaNgSI. Exem in 

lessons, with Exercises, Dialogues, &c. Also Notes and Remarks, calculated fp 

the study of the Italian By A New Edition, and or 

rected, by Signor A. TOMM. 
London: C. H. Law; Soeaw and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; F. RoLANDI; and 

SIMPKIN and Co. 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in Two Vols. &vo (1562 pp.), price 30s. cloth, 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES: basod upon that of BARETTI, and | 
other additions and wereveneny numerous neologisms relating’ to the Arts and Scien: 


avariety of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c. Compil 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; DuLav and Co,; 
and other Proprietors, 


PERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


a New Edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 

IN’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING PELLIN 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, By G. Gros, 
Thirty-third Edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


PERRIN’S OF FRENCH CONVERS. 
ATION; with Familiar and Easy 


p Edition, 12mo, price 2s. cloth. 
3, PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et corrigée par C. GRés. 
LSTON and Cos; IVINGTON : WIL 3 
Ci. Law; DARTON and Co.; TEGG and Co.; HaLL and Go. ; and KENT and Oo. 


MESSRS. 1 WHITTAKE R and Co. beg to call the attention 


in Tuition and the Book-selling Trade to their NEW 
CATALOGU EO OF MODE: N AND APPROVED EDUCATION ALS WORKS, whieh is now 
teady for distribution, and which they will be happy to forward on application, 


WHITTAKER an‘ Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Now ready, Corrected to price 4s. 6d. bound, the 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: selected by a Lady, for 
the Use of her own Children. A New and Revised Edition, 


Londo 
and Co,; HAMILTON and Co. ; SIMPKIN and Cos WHITTAKER and 


RIVINGTON: HOULSTON and Wricut; C. H. ; J. 8. Hopson ; 
TaG¢ and Co. ; HAUL and Co,; KENT and Co, ; and RELFE Bhoranes. 4 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
Copperplate 


and by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 
wee and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, 


THE ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTU Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Cust. 
» 1700 to 1739. Vol. ILI., 1760 to 1 
» IL, 1739 to 1759, » 1V., ies to 
en Vol. V., 1795 to 1799. 
Volumes may be — 

“Amistary ly, price 5s, each; by post, 5s. 
invaluable to ‘he’ ‘soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
Re "These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”—Saturday 

“A lucia of all th t 
the aul operations (naval as well os military) of 
MITCHELL'S MILITARY 39, Charing-cross, 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


DR. M‘CULLOCH’S 
READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


— 

FIRST READING BOOK 
SECOND READING BOOK. 
THIRD READING BOOK 


FOURTH READING BOOK and Srxorsis ¢ oF 
SPELLING .. 


—— 


iid. 
3d. 


‘COURSE of ELEMENTARY READING 
Science and 


These Books are intended for the use of schools where the general mental culture of the 
a. well as his proficiency in the art of is stematically 


Yet it is avers ofa 
Fay And with the 


mind are usnaly de of th of the pupil ot be without thet 
al MO! eelings 0! may n wi r 


stimulus and nutri- 
ment, the lessons are perv: hout by the 


Christian element, 


The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers to the New Editions of these 
works, in the that, 


‘horough revision to which t. haves ust been sub, 
ucation.” 


The First and SECOND READING as before, of lessons on the 
sounds of th but they have bee: enlarged 


e guage ; for the p 
eats exercises, and thereby facilitating the y a of t the firs first fn | 


The THIRD READING-BoOoK has undergone some changes both in its contents and in 
their arrangement, in order to render the lessons at once more interesting in themselves 
and more grada' ional in their sequence. 

The FOURTH READING-BOOK supplies a gap, previously existing, between the THIRD 
Book and the SERIES OF Lessons. Being intended fur the use of the pupil at a stage of 
his progress when he needs to be exercised chiefly in reading, without having his attention 
constantly distracted by questions on the import of what he reads, ° contains on! —_ 
lessons as are level | to his unaided understanding,—Fables, Tales, Allegories, an 

ofa ter at once interesting and self-interpreting. A Sy Lf} of 
Spelling g is appended. 


SERIES OF Lessons comes next in order; and in the New Edition A has been not 
only revised and corrected, but to a considerable extent recast. Obsolete lessons have 
been cancelled, those which are retained have been amended; and new ones have been 
introduced of a nature and style adapted to the educational requirements <9 The 
whole contents moreover are so graduated in respect both of CE ag et and of t ought 
as toform an appropriate sequel to the FoURTH OK, and a suitable introduction to the 
CoURSE OF ELEMENTARY READING IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
In the New Edition of this last-named changes for 
the purpose of bringing it into harmony with the progress of knowledge and the altered 
itions of education are on so extensive a LF that they amount to little short of an 
entire reconstruction of the work. before, posers, the greater part of Dery book con- 
sists of lessons on Natural History, the Physi an 
and the Christian Religion; though on most, if A all, of these jessons | ae changes 
have been made, in order to render them at once more ———_ and more comprehen- 
or. Among the subjects introduced for the first time are a series of lessons on Electri- 
Indust nd the Sriectric Telegraph, on Language and Literature, and on the Phenomena of 
ustrial Life (such as Prices, Wages, Strikes, &c.) The Miscellaneous Lessons have 
been remodelled so as to one a greater amount and variety of interesting and 
ing. And Le the noes epartment, specimens are given, in chronological order, of 
all our great puets from Spenser to Tennyson, along with examples of the manner in which 
the same su oct is bandied by different poets. A Vocabulary of Scientific Terms has been 
added for the use both of teachers and of pupils. > 


*.* The New Editions may now be had fro Bookseller, except of in “First” and 
” Books,.w will “tly. A for the 


be issued shortly. ‘All the Old Editions will conve- 
‘be kept on sale for a lim: ited time. 


EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


DE. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just published, 
MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Eighth Edition. 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Thirtieth Edition. 3s. 6d.; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


ABD CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. Thirty-first Edition. 2s. red; 
1s. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Thirty-seventh Edition. 1s, cloth; 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Twenty-fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Eleventh Edition. 4s. 


CORNWELL A) AND FITCH’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. Seventh 
on. 43. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Fifth Edition. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; Bagseee, ADAMS, and Co. 
Edin’ burgh OLIVER’ ‘and Boyp. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


HURCH CHORAL ASSOCIATIONS.—A 

reached in the Parish Church of ST. MARY, pet ett oitkl, AS8OC 18th, 1861, at the 

iy MEETING of the VALE of AYLESBURY 'CHURC IATION 

orces' 


SERMON, 


RIVInGToNsS, Waterloo-place, London; J. PICKBURN, Aylesbury. 
Now ready, gratis and post-free on application, 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 


published by Messrs. RIVINGTON, with the Titles at 
RIVINGTONS, 3, Waterloo-place, 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 


A COMPOSITION. Part Srconp. Containing the Doctrine of LATIN PARTIC 
with Vocabulary, an Antibar' the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector 
Lyndon, and former lege, Cambridge. 


barus, &c. 
ly Fellow of Trinity 
Also, may be had, 
The Eleventh Edition of THE FIRST PART. By the same Author. 6s. 6d. 
» LONGER LATIN EXERCISES, PartI. By the same Author. Third Edition, 8vo, 4s, 
LONGER LATIN II. Containing a Selection of 
idiomatic Bugiish, for Hranslation into Latin. By the 


h, in 
uthor — 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION LATIN. 
AUGUSTUS GROTEFEND. Trans! the German 
and Edited (with Notes and os Grotefend) 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A KEY TO GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION, 4s, 

DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated from the German 
by the Rev. H. H. ABNOLD, B.A. Second Edition, revised, 12mo, 4s, 


Selected _and 
the Rev. or BA 


RivinGrTows, Waterloo-place, London, 
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GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With | 
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NEW GUIDE-BOOKS FOR 1861. 


I. 
NEW EDITION OF SCOTLAND. 


Just published, in a neat Portable Volume, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
A NEw EDITION (THE FIFTEENTH, 1861), OF 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND, 
containing an Account of all the Places most worthy of being Visited, the Names of 
the best Hotels and Inns, and other useful” information ; a correct Travelling Map, 
#2 Charts of interesting Localities, and ¢ Plans of Towns, Illustrated 


Il. 
SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


KENT (Canterbury, Margate, Dover) ..........6:....066 3s. 6d. 
SUSSEX (Hastings, Lewes, &c.) 2s. 6d. 
HAMPSHIRE and ISLE OF WIGHT ............... 2s. 6d. 
mI. 
SURREY. 


In One neat Volume, price 5s., with Map and Illustrations, 
BLACK’S GUIDE TO SURREY, including a full ull ‘Descrip- 


tion of the Hi Anti nities, and Topogra| of the County. 
is exranges in Five bivis ony 


(1) Croydon, (2) Reigate, (8) Guildford, (4) Chertsey, (5) Kingston, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: SMITH AND SON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BLACK’S ATLASES. 


I. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A 
Series of Fifty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, if, ceoumpanted by an 
Index of 65,000 names. Imperial Folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 60s. 

“ One of the most complete of modern publications in this department.’ "— Times. 
“ An exceedingly Atlas.” 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


inelnding Physical. Ancient, and Scripture Geography: A series of Forty M By 
UGHES F.R.G d'J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With a Com iete Index of of 
fames exhibiting the “Latitude and Longitude of cach Place, and a reference to the 
hoya ato or 8vo, 10s. 64, 


“ “tn finished execution, judicious adaptation to 
Sewer, purposes, and *moderateness of price, this Atlas stands quite alone.”— 


“ The best Atlas of La Soun Soomaehs that has vt fallen in our It is at once 
a duty and a pleasure is —English Journal of ‘Education. 


BLACK’S ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. New Edition. A 


sues of Seed -Seven Coloured Maps of the principal Countries in the World. In 
blong 


Deserves a circulation. with other joe of the same sizo and 
wide circulation, Compared wit 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 
The following are now ready : 
HANDBOOK—TRAVEL-TALK, in English, French, Italian, 
and German. 1$mo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland, 


the Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, Eifel, Moselle, &c. By K. BARDEKER. 
Map anda Plans. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Holland, Belgium, 


Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. The Tyrol, Bavaria, 


net Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea, 
‘ost Svo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. The Alps of Savoy and 


Piedmont. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo, 0s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Sed Edition, Maps. 


piv Provence, and the Pyrenees. ew and Re 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. 


With a Supplement Of Inns and Railways, 1861. Maps. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 30s, 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisbon, &e. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 
HAN DBOOK—-NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, Nice, Lom- 


bardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. Lucca, Tuseany, 


Florence, the Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 


Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two Sicilies, Naples, 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 1 


HANDBOOK GREECE e Ionian Albania, 


HANDBOOK--EGYPT. The Nie, Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Thebes. Map. Post 8vo, 15s. : 
HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. Sinai, Edom, Syrian 


Desert, &c, Maps. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 2s. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA. and Madras. Map. Two 


HANDBOOK__DENMARK, NORWAY and SWEDEN, 
and ICELAND. Maps. Post §vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Moscow, Fin- 
land, &c, Maps. Posts 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMABLE STREET. 


NEW MAPS BY A. KEITH F.B.S,E, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Two . Two Sheets, 6s. ; or in a Pocke, 


Case, with Index of 11,700 Names, 8s, 
SCOTLAND. Two aDheets, 6s.; or in a Pocket-Case, with 


Index of 9250 Names, 7s, 6d, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Two Sheets, price 6g, 


or in a Pocket-Case, with Index of 5675 Names, 8s, 
INDIA. Two Sheets, price 6s.; or in a Pocket-Case, with Inde 


of 7500 Names, 8s, 


AFRICA. With the most recent Discoveries, including thom 


of PETHERICK, and Du CHAILLU. With Indexg 
3850 Names of 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. FY James Nica, 
P.RS.E., &e.; and A. K. JomNstow, F.R.S. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. :~ Sir R. I. Murcm. 


son, D.C.L., F.R. James Nice F.B.S.E., &c, Size 4 feet 2 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 2 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR AUGUST. 


CONSUL HODGSON’ iN) RESIDENCE AT N AGASAKI 
AND HAKODATI 1850-60, With an account of Japan Wien 
which are added a Series of Letters on Japan fy ove. 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD AND 
SOME OF HI§ CONTEMPORARIES. By J. HENBAGE JESSE, Author of “ 
Court of England under the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, with an 


C. B. FRANCATELLI. 
THE COOK’S GUIDE AND HOUSEKEEPER AND 


BUTLER’S a Practical Treatise on Bagiioh and Cookery inall 
Vegetables, 


making, ‘and the. of Dessert: CHARLES ELME FRANCATELL, 
Small 8vo, with ustrations, 5s. (Immediately, 


NEW STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
EAST LYNNE. By the Author of “ AsHiry.” Three Vols, 
(Im mediately. 


A REPLY to the OBSERVATIONS in the “ QUARTERLY 


REVIEW the AUTOBLOGRAPHY of LORD DUNDON. By MARCUS. 
with Charts. (Immediately. 


THE HON. MRS. YELVERTON’S MARTYRS TO 
Immediately, 


CIRCUMSTANCE.” Second and Concluding Parts. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora. 


and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami,” 
8v0, with 1 Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


HEN RY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. From Original 
and Authentie Sourees. By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 2i¢. 


“In presenting so complete and interesting a narrative Miss Freer, has done good ger- 
vice to the public, besides enhancing her own well-earned reputation.”—Sun, 


A ,SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 


LEIGH HUNT. One Vol. 10s. 6d, bound. 


“Pew men felt, as lee Hunt did, the homan poetry of the old wer Ly crowd 
upon the lettered and thoughtful rambler about London s cosets 8s. His mile, seme 
9 in book hke this—worthy companion to his 

urt Suburb,’”—Ezaminer, 


THE SECRET HISTORY = THE COURT 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documents 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols. with Portraits, 21s. (Just ready.) — 


NOTHING | NEW. B athe Author of 


GENTLEMAN,” Hale, -R.A. 58, bound. 
of HURST and BLACKETT" SSTa DARD L Lib RY of CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. By Dvrton Coox. 
at, is com) 


“A good ay “The s is very ingeniously 
ined the istently drawn. 


are Vigorous), 
he has been singularly happy in his choice of hervine, loug since we 
met with a more charming creation than Sylvia Foster.”—Specta 


A FAMILY H HISTORY. By the Author of “Tue Queen's 
betrays no falling away from the v igorous 


“The author of ‘A rey, 
ti oa former work. Itisa As of its Class of far more than average 


US DER THE SPELL. By th the Author of “ GRANDMOTHER'S 
*“ WILDFLOWER,” &c, 

t story hitherto written By avery pensant list. It is th hout a good 
and rich in ineident, that nobody will leave 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the Author of “ Covsix 


Grovrrey,”’ &, Three Vols, (Next week. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, with of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta, 


1X THE TRACK OF THE "GARIBALDIAN S THROUGH 
ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London : GEORGE MaNWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Fcap. 8vo, priee 5s. clot 
OBSCURE T TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 


ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Magy C. Hume. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ANanes -L-HIND D, ok A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
__ London: MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 


This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


ELXONERAVI ANIMAM, or One Radical Reformer's Way 


of Thinking a Suggestions sonching the “ Essays 
apprec m, at screpancy ou ben nuine 
wisn still requiring reformation. By HUMPBBLET. 


GEORGE Maywasine, 8, King 
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Now ready, 400 pp., Crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price 3s, 
ON D. 


By E. LANKESTER, M.D., F.B.S., F.L.8. 


act.—“I began by giving you a cup of cold Water. 1 then placed before you 
- nalt-cellar, and the various forms of plants we eat as salads, and popularly known 
gs purifiers of the blood. Aware, however, that you could not be rustained on this 
diet, | introduced yon to Starch and Sugar, and the philosophy of making puddings 
and eating sweatmeats. These 1 explained to you were Heat-giving materials, but 
inferior, even in that function, to Butter, Fats, and Vils. I then placed before you 
fread and Meat, l’oultry, Fish, and Game, not denying you a glass of Ale or Wine to 
stimulate your digestion, and Condiments and Spices to give a relish to your food, 
We will now, if you please, discuss the merits of Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate, previous 
to taking a pipe of Tobacco with the American-Indian, and a dose of Opium with the 
Chinese.” 


PART I. contains:—WATER; SALT; Heat-givers—O1L, BUTTER, FAT; Flesh- 
formers—ANIMAL FOOD, One Shilling. 

PART III. contains:—ALCOHOL; WINES, SPIRITS, and BEER; CONDI- 
MENTS and SPICES; TEA, COFFEE, and CHOCOLATE; TOUACCO and OPIUM. 


Fighteenpence, 
LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 


ANSWERS TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR JOWETT’S ESSAY 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


By JAMES FENDALL, M.A. . 
Rectory of Harlton. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


66, Broox-stREET, W. 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE & COUNTRY READING. 
“Tue Novet or THE Srason.”—Morning Post. 
Now ready at all the Libraries in Town and Country, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF “CRISPIN KEN.” 


By the Author of “ Miriam May.” 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Author of 


“ Zingra the Gipsy,” &0, Two Vols, 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN 


TIMES. Two Vols. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his DauGHTER. One Vol. 


JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. One Vol. 
GREAT CATCHES OR GRAND MATCHES. Two 
Vols. 


THE TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADYE MARY 


KEYES. One Vol. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE BY 


THE AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “ NOVARA,” English Bdition. Vol, I. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. 


WOLFF. One Vol. 


PHILOSOPHY ON THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


By Jamus Hate, M.A, One Vol, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from 


the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time, By the Rev. G.G. Perry. Vol. I. 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW 


WILSON’S ESSAY ON “THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By JAMES WAYLAND Joycr, 
M.A. One Vol. 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLES ESSAY ON 


“ EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.” By W. B. JEL¥, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 
1857. One Vol. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. BADEN POWELL’S ESSAY 


pe: HE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.” By W. Lex, D.D., Professor of 
Eouesiastical History in the University of Dublin, One Vol. 


AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR JOWETT’S ESSAY 


ON “THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE.” By JamEs FENDALL, M.A,, 
Rector of Harlton. One Vol. 


ANALYSIS OF “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” By 


Archdeacon DENISON. One Vol. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 


UNION. By HENRY CaSWALL, D.D. One Vol, 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. 


One Vol. 


NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


On the 7th of August will be published in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
(With several other Articles of Interest) the commencement of 
A STRANGE STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” &c, &c. 
To be continued from Week to Week for Six Months. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, Lae won 


Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, London, ® 
and by Messrs, CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. . 


On Monday, the Second Edition, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION: 
Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
WITH PRELIMINARY REMARKS: 

Being an Answer to a Volume entitled “ Essays and Reviews.” 


By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Select Preacher. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 
A COMPANION FOR TOURISTS. 


Lately published, Foap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustrations, 
NOTICES. 


“ By a careful and diligent study of its pages, a reader previously wholly ignorant of 
architecture would acquire an availabie knowledge of a study rapidly beco: 
very general with all persons who jay claim or aspire to considered Weli-inform 
while a person who possesses the most edvanced knowledge in Ls] subject will wel 


is ag and ip y of dates.... a o! nm 
of theories and fancies; technicatities have been rendered easily intelligible, and during 
the coming summer we should recommend no person to visit a cathedral ur an abbe, 
at home or abroad, without this volume in his portmanteau, or, better still, with 
contents committed to memory.”—Literury Gazette, 

“In the present work the historical periods of Gothic Architecture are eearty traced, 
and the distinetive characters of each style portrayed witha master hand. The Chapters 
are not exclusively devoted te English architecture, but the French and continental 
occupies a considerable portion Of the book... . There is a mass of valuable 
compressed within a small space,”— Cambridge icle. 

“No single work has exercised a greater influence than this in ng an inte 
acquaintance with the subject ou which it treats. It is at once cdpious and com 
omitting nothing, yet not exceeding the legitimate proportions of a useful handbook. 
is wonderfully exact in statement, and remarkable for searnens of arrangementand 
plicity of style.” —Aris's Birmingham Gazette, June 1, 


OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND JAS. PARKER, 


This day is published, the Second Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait 
of the Princess CHARLOTTE OF WALES, price 26s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 


“Of the ppemlerity of these volumes, on “The matters which will secure 
account of i as wellas gossip- larity for Awsoblosraphy. 
ing merits, there can be no doubt what: which estat he stories ane, hone 
ever.” Atheneum, June 8th, 1801, the ourtostay of our forefathers, and wade 
“We can heartily recommend the entire | of which. 
work to our readers as one of the most hy Eh ore, ON 
curious and authentic disclosures of State | as they are now recorded.” noes 
rs in this country, and one of the most U's Messenger, June 15th, 1861, 
and graphic journals of travel “ These 
which the iterary world has fur a long time Mies ka in the 
been called upon June 22nd, 1861 of the "acrived from confi- 
d dential position in the Princess's household, 


“The journal of a elever and lady-like | more than confirms what has been pre- 
woman, who saw many men many viously of he oruelt ; 
cities, and whose testimony is not heigh- presenteua with a picture of royal li ie 
tened by the warmth of too lively an i - | in the father and of royal wre in 


nation, nor blackened by the tints of the ter, such as we may 
must be—what we have found it to be— ae be exhibited within walls wan 
unusually interesting reading.” nglish palace.” 

Spectator, June 22nd, 1861, Observer, June Sth, 196. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET, 
New and greatly Improved Edition, price $s. 6d. 


POETICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. By 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD: a Romance. Thiee 
Vols. 


HE 
GRIEFIN, BOHM, and Co., 16, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C.; and through all 
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diately, “Twelve thousand copies were sold of ‘ Miriam May’ last year, and in the third month - 
of ite publication “Criemin Ken,’ by the same author, reaches a third edition, At the town 
libraries it has been almost impossible to keep pace with 1he demand, and at the country and 
sea-side libraries every one is now asking for ‘Crispin Ken ;’ and speaking of it only this 
—— week, the Saturday Review ulludes to one of its scenes as ‘extremely effective’ and ‘full of 
wer;’ whilst the Standard says that ‘itis full of freshness and vigour, and that the 
‘TREE, Pathor will reach the highest position amongst the novelists of the time ;’ the Press, that 
‘it isa work of intensified conceptive power ;’ the John Bull, that ‘in its exquisite poses “ The attention which of late years has been given to Gothic Architecture, oxposial by 
Ss it is equal to George Eliot’s ‘Amos Barton ;’’ the London Review, that ‘*Crispin Ken’ is | men who are not professional architects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide to 
pe aremarkable book. If we are right in our op:nion, the author, who possesses great Power the study of the art. Such a book isthat by Mr. Parker, a second edition of which has 
of language and description, will take a very high place amongst living fictionists,’ an made its agonncanee. The new matter and iliustrations, incorporated with the old, eom- 
we might go on quoting others equally unequivocal in their witness of the present extra- | bine to make it the most comprehensive and practically useful treatise vpon the su ! 
ordinary popularity of ‘Crispin Ken,’ a book which is just now the talk of England.”— | which can be placed in the hands of any one desirous of being taught the i neipiog ob 
xplora. Morning Post. Gothic structure. It was written, as the author says, not so much ‘for architects as for 
 Ngami,.” their employers, the gentry and clergy of England.’ *—Art Journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; with Questions, Cheap Edition, with 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


with By the Rev, COCKAYNE, 
Third Edition. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
with Questions, By the Rev. 0. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY; 


with Questions, Fifteenth Edition, with Woodcuts. 10d. 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY; 
with By the . B. Boucnrsnr, MA. 
Twelfth Edition. 1s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; 


with Questions. Cheap Edition, with Woodcuts. 2s, 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH CHURCH. Cheap Edition. 1s. cloth. 


OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY; with By W. H. Hoare, M.A, 
Second Edition. 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND OF 
Fourth Edition. 


ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By Dawson W. TURNER, M.A. Second Edition. 2s, 


ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
By Dawson W. TURNER, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; 
with Questions. gag the Sixth Volume of “The 
Instructor,” Cloth, 3s 


ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; 
with Questions. Being the Seventh Volume of “The 
Instructor.” Cloth, 2s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
tions. edition: Strongly bound, 6s. 


FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
GLEIG, M.A. Cheaper Edition. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of 


HISTORY. By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. 
Edition. 6s. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
By W. Cookg Tarytor, LL.D, Cheap 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Professor of 


URC. Dr. Burton, Rezius 
Sint Oxford. Tenth Edition. 5s. 


THE CIVIL HISTORY of the JEWS. 
By the Rev, 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. Second Edition, with 


HELLAS: the Home, the History, the 
1 he the German of Jacobs, by JOHN OXENFORD. 


THE LORD AND THE VASSAL: 
a Familiar “ae of the Feudal System in the 
Middle Ages. 


TALES AND STORIES FROM HIS. 
TORY. By AGwas Starcxtanp, With Illustrations, 


ASTRONOMY. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By 


Pofessor Haut, of King’s Co! 


Rev, Lewis TOMLINSON, M.A. With many Cuts, 


semaine ON ASTRONOMY. By 
H. Mosevey, M.A., F.R.S., one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools.’ 3s. 6d. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU- 


La in use 

THE COMETS: a Descriptive Tr Treatise, 
Comets. 


of 
Author, 5s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY; with 


Questions. Twenty nis Ratslon, thoroughly revised, 
with Maps and 


OF PHYSICAL GEO. 
Que ‘ 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY ; with 


uestions, Being te Fifth Volume of “Tho In- 
structor.” Cloth, 


MANUAL OF ANCIENT OGRA- 
PHY. By W. L. BEVAN, M.A., Vicar 


HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRA- 


PHY, Fifth Edition, with Maps, 2s. 


BIBLE MAPS FOR SCHOOLS; with 


Brief Descriptions. Sewed, $s, 


BIBLE MAPS: an Historical and De- 


seriptive Atlas of Scripture Geography. By WILLIAM 
Hvueues, F.R.G.S, With Index. 5s. coloured, 


OUTLINE SCRIPTURE MAPS. By 


J.R. Mason, M.A, With Key. 8s, 


GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN; 
, on, Phy Geography in its Relation to the History 
of Mankind With Corrections and Notes. Cheap 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL AND HIS- 


TORICAL GEOGRAPHY. Engraved 


G. W. 
pray and Rev. 


Under the direction ef Professor 
G. NicoLay, F.R.G.S. 58, 


RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; or, the World ss it is, By Miss R, M. 
ZORNLIN. With Illustrations. 


GEOMETRY. 
FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 1s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 


METRY, for Students in Engineering. With 
fienty Illustrations. By Professor L. 68, 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 
Edited by R. Ports, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME.- 
TRY (the University Edition). Octavo, 10s. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First Six 


Books (the School Edition). 


EUCLID’'S ELEMENTS, the First 
Three Books. 3s. 


EUCLID'S | ELEMENTS, the First Two 


Books. 1s, 6d, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First 
Book. 1, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. By Miss 


BR. M. ZORNLIN. 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY; with 


MINERALS AND METALS; 


Natnral His 
of M 


their 


and Uses in the Arts; with Accounts 


ines and M With many Woodeuts, 28. 6d. 
BIBLE COINS. 


METALLIC FACSIMILES OF THE 
COINS MENTIONED IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. $s, 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


CLASS BOOKS. 
EASY LESSONS ON MONEY 
MATTERS, 1s. 


EASY LESSONS ON REASONING, 
3. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 64. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 2s, 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON 
MORALS. 1s. 64. 


CLASS READING-BOOK. By. G, 


DLow. With a oe of Scientific Terms, 
Edition, 2s. 61, she 


ABBOTT'S READER. Fifth Edition, 


READINGS IN POETRY. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS In ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE. 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS IN MECHANICS. 


Third Edition. 3s. with Woodeu' 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
 ~ratetemned Cheaper Edition. With 143 Woodcuts, 


BIBLE NARRATIVE CHRONOLO. 
GICALLY ARRANGED. By yee R, M. ZoRNLIN, 
Cheaper Edition, With Maps. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH COM by Rev. J, 
Epwaxps. Cheaper Edition. 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND 
EASY LESSONS FROM HI STORY. With Questions, 
puns the First Volume of “The Instructor.” Cloth, 


LESSON S ON HOUSES, FURNI.- 
TURE, FOOD, AND CLOTHING. With Questions, 
pms Fine Second Volume of “ the Instructor.” Cloth, 


LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, 

ANIMAL. VEGETA BLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, 

nd HUMAN FORM. With Questions, Being the 
Volume of “The Instructor.” Cloth, 2s, 


BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, THE 


MONTHS, AND THE SEASONS, With Questions, 
Being the Fourth Voiume of “ The Instructor.” Cloth, 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. 


R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF WORDS 


FORMERLY USED IN SENSES DIFFERENT PROS 
THE PRESENT. By the same Author. 4s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By 


the same Author. 4s, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by 
RicHaRp WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 3% 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE 


LEBANON. With Woodcuts. Cheaper 


HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS AND DIS- 


COVERIES IN AMERICA, With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES, with 


Accounts of Piteairn’s Island, and the Mu’ 
With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; -HIS 
LIFE) VOYAGES. AND DISCOVERY OF THE NEW 
WORLD. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


MUNGO PARK; HIS LIFE AND 
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